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SOME POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF ADVANCING 
STANDARDS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES’ 


By Dr. JAMES R. ANGELL 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


THERE are pessimists and cynics a-plenty 
who will allege that, if the title of my 
paper applies to existing conditions, it is 
fraudulent, for there has in recent years 
been no real advance in either school or 
college standards; and that if it refers to 
the future, it may properly be consigned 
to the limbo of other pious hopes. And 
they will follow up their condemnation by 
asserting that both schools and colleges have 
gone mad under a glut of students, while 
many have wandered off after strange gods 
and are arrayed under the pretentious, but 
meretricious, banners of progressive educa- 
tion. 

Now one may admit without quarrel that 
in the last decade or two our educational 
institutions, taken en masse, have attempted 
to assimilate large increases of students 
more rapidly than could readily be done 
without some damage to standards, though 
many institutions, of which my own is one, 
have maintained a restrictive limitation on 
student numbers, and have done so for 
many years. Nor can any one deny that 
many schools and a few colleges have found 
comfort in the term ‘‘progressive’’ and in 
exploiting one or more of the rather varie- 
gated forms of educational procedure, some 
good, some less good, to which this term 


1 Delivered at the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Boston, December 6, 1935. 


has been applied. But, over against all this, 
there are tendencies demonstrably in evi- 
dence in many institutions, both secondary 
and collegiate, which indicate genuine ad- 
vances in the level of accomplishment. 
Moreover, I have no question that in the 
near future these trends will gain momen- 
tum. They have already created some 
problems and doubtless will create more, 
most of which seem to me significant and 
deserving of thoughtful attention. 

Let me make clear at the outset that, so 
far as concerns the secondary level, I am 
not thinking primarily of the efforts made 
by many schools to become junior colleges, 
adding a couple of years to the ordinary 
high-school curriculum, although there are 
some phases of this movement that are 
closely related to the issues which I wish to 
discuss. Nor have I in mind the various 
attempts to cut down the usual period of 
secondary education, either with or without 
an accompanying reduction in the normal 
time required for collegiate training. Both 
these are movements with which I have sin- 
cere sympathy, for on the one hand the 
junior colleges are assuredly trying to meet 
a real educational demand, and on the other 
it is, in my thinking, demonstrably certain 
that we are very wasteful of time and 
youthful energy in much of our present 
educational procedure. What I am con- 
cerned with, and will elaborate as I go 
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g, is the opportunity held out to the 
abler students by many of our better schools 
to pursue advanced studies distinctly be- 
yond the plane of the hitherto normal sec- 
ondary curriculum and with the consequent 
ability on the part of the student, if he goes 
to college, to take up his collegiate work 
well above the ordinary freshman level. In 
the same manner, I have also in mind the 
distinct advance made in recent years in 
many of our stronger colleges, whereby 
competent students in the later part of their 
college course are given opportunity for 
relatively specialized training in one or 
another field, such as would earlier have 
been available only in a graduate school. 
Clearly both these processes promise to dis- 
turb somewhat the normal articulation of 
secondary school with college and of college 
with graduate and professional school. I 
propose to examine some of the potential 
implications of this situation, and let me 
insist that in the nature of the case I can 
only deal with a few. 

For many years the flood of new subject- 
matter which descended on our secondary 
schools threatened to swamp them, nor is 
the danger as yet wholly past. There may 
be persons in this room who can remember 
when the best of our schools taught little 
beyond the classical languages and mathe- 
matics. But a rising tide of English, his- 
tory, modern foreign languages and science 
changed all that and, in public schools par- 
ticularly, there was a corresponding devel- 
opment of vocational subjects. This process 
of submergence of the original curriculum 
has in the last decade gone still further, 
through the introduction in many schools 
of large doses of social science. In the case 
of the public school, the issue has been to 
some extent slowly clarified by the con- 
tinuous development of separate vocational 
schools of one kind or another, which drain 
off a good deal of the material least assimi- 
lable by the liberal school program. But, 
even so, the secondary school, which pro- 
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poses to train boys for college, has to cover 
a wide range of intellectual territory, with 
the constant danger that its offerings will 
thin out into an invertebrate and almost 
liquid form, and this with corresponding 
dangers for the student who is seeking a 
well-knit and coherent discipline. 

In spite of these difficulties, not a few of 
our stronger schools are encouraging their 
abler students to undertake advanced work 
of a kind which hitherto has been generally 
confined to the college. This is sometimes 
accomplished by providing special sections 
in standard subjects which travel further 
and faster than the average; sometimes by 
the actual provision of new and more ad- 
vanced courses. Naturally, and properly, 
this work is predominantly in fields which 
the school already covers in a substantial 
manner. It tends to be chiefly in English 
and history and in the languages, classical 
or modern (in the latter case often assisted 
by residence abroad), but I doubt if there 
are any subjects which are entirely unrep- 
resented, and in a few schools science cer- 
tainly plays a significant part. 

It is not impossible, though I think it im- 
probable, that our stronger schools should 
approximate a common practice in En- 
gland, where the lad may complete his 
training for the entrance examinations of 
the university and then stay for another 
year in the school. We have had occasional 
instances of this sort, but generally refer- 
able to abnormal circumstances. It is, how- 
ever, a by no means infrequent occurrence 
that parents decide to keep a well-prepared 
lad out of college for a year or two after 
the completion of his secondary work, on 
the ground that he is too young to profit 
fully by the college experience. Sometimes 
they merely turn him outdoors for a year, 
sometimes he is sent abroad. But, in any 
case, he loses a year in his approach to what- 
ever occupation he may be headed for. 

I will not pause to discuss the issue at this 
time, for I have repeatedly paid it my re- 
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spects. I content myself with observing 
that the parental concern is generally con- 
nected with the fear that the lad will be 
hopelessly handicapped in the athletic and 
social struggle for preferment on which so 
exorbitant an estimate is often placed. 
That he can not meet the intellectual de- 
mands of the institution is rarely mentioned 
—and with full warrant, for every one who 
has looked into the matter knows that the 
younger students are, as a group, always 
in the higher brackets of academic accom- 
plishment. That at a given moment and 
in a given institution a student’s youth 
may create disturbing difficulties of adjust- 
ment is, of course, possible, but the age at 
which many of our American students now 
complete the college curriculum does us no 
credit. 

Now to have any considerable number 
of boys earry on advanced work in a school 
inevitably serves to tone up the entire in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the institution.? 
Incidentally, in institutions affected by col- 
lege entrance examinations, it is measur- 
ably certain to assist in diminishing the 
morbid concern of both student and teacher 
for the hurdles represented by these de- 
vices. Where such advanced work is con- 
ducted in any appreciable amount, it con- 
tributes to the maturing of the intellectual 
interests of the staff not less than those of 
the students. It breaks through the inevi- 
table tedium of fixed routine and gives all 
concerned a sense of deeper breathing in a 
clearer and more stimulating air. 

It can not, however, go very far without 
additions to staff, unless the larger part of 
the school proves able to take on the type 
of advanced work in question, so that there 
may be a corresponding reduction in the 
teaching force used for more elementary 
work. In any considerable group of boys, 


2 To avoid the cumbrous repetition of the phrase 
‘‘boys and girls,’’ I am confining myself to the 
single noun ‘‘boys.’’ It will be understood that 
their sisters are definitely included in my comments. 
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chosen as our present schools choose their 
members, there will be appreciable scatter 
in abilities such that a prompt and uniform 
pushing ahead of the level of accomplish- 
ment for all is highly improbable. To be 
sure, we may well hope that with better 
conditions in the elementary school boys 
will presently come into the secondary 
period effectively prepared to undertake 
studies more advanced than those now 
offered. 

The effect of sending considerable num- 
bers of students into college who are fit to 
earry work materially beyond the ordinary 
freshman level is unmistakable. It gives 
the students themselves a much more vital 
interest in their work, it is inevitably more 
stimulating, and, so far as our experiences 
at Yale may furnish an index, they gen- 
erally do better in such work than they do 
in the regular freshman courses. This was 
certainly true of the nearly three hundred 
freshmen who were registered in advanced 
work last year, and I doubt not that the 
experience of other colleges would be iden- 
tical. 

If the process under consideration goes 
on and the relative number of such students 
substantially increases, it will tend to skew 
the college curriculum very definitely and 
to involve a shift in the teaching power of 
the institution. These are consequences 
which are by no means unwelcome, but they 
will unquestionably involve a period of 
some readjustment. You may thus require 
only half as many men to teach freshman 
English as you formerly did, but you will, 
in consequence, probably require more 
teaching in your economies, philosophy, 
psychology, government, and the like, and 
certainly more teaching in the advanced 
courses of all the humanities and sciences 
which now compose the traditional corpus 
of your college curriculum. 

As in the corresponding process in the 
school, this situation should make the teach- 
ing job in the college more interesting and 
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valuable for the teacher of freshmen. The 
more elementary the work, the easier it is 
for the teacher to go to seed and do his 
teaching by uninspired, stereotyped rou- 
tine. Moreover, it is too often forgotten 
that while good teaching creates interested 
students, alert students equally tend to call 
out the best a teacher has to offer. 

The change which has been going forward 
for more than a decade in many of our 
stronger colleges and universities in the 
direction of strengthening the quality of 
their work is rather more articulate, and 
certainly wider spread, than the type of 
change which we have been considering as 
in progress in the secondary schools. Under 
whatever educational rubrics, whether these 
relate to ‘‘majors,’’ to ‘‘concentration,’’ to 
‘‘honors,’’ to ‘‘comprehensive examina- 
tions,’’ to ‘‘tutorial methods,’’ or whatever, 
the widely prevalent fact is that in a large 
number of our American collegiate institu- 
tions there has been a definite forward 
movement aimed at training the student to 
think with greater independence, force and 
cogency, while securing a wider and more 
fundamental grasp on particular areas of 
human knowledge, and at the same time 
achieving a more mature and responsible 
attitude toward his own education. Em- 
ploying somewhat different methods and 
often phrasing their objectives in slightly 
different terms, the practical upshot of this 
tendency, taken as a whole, has unquestion- 
ably been that colleges send out their stu- 
dents with substantially sounder and 
broader education than that which was 
previously offered and often with a quality 
of intellectual accomplishment which 
earlier had been found only in the strong 
professional and graduate schools. So far 
as I am aware, this movement has nowhere 
succeeded in 100 per cent. of its students; 
but it has done extraordinarily well with 
the abler students and has made a real 
impression on all. 

As a consequence of this development, 
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the boundary lines between the college and 
the graduate school have become increas- 
ingly blurred. They were never too clear. 
In the case of professional schools which 
admit students prior to their attainment of 
a bachelor’s degree, the development has 
here and there been exploited to give stu- 
dents a more substantial and satisfactory 
introduction to the work of the later years 
of the schools in question. The colleges 
which have perhaps made the most definite 
advances in this general field have often 
been those most shy of introducing material 
which they suspect to be unduly vocational 
or professional, and the professional schools 
which draw from this group have therefore 
been up to this time benefited rather by 
having better trained and _ intellectually 
more mature human material supplied to 
them than by any anticipation of the pro- 
fessional school curriculum as such. 

Just as in the case of the relation between 
the college and the secondary school, there 
is at the moment a definite overlapping 
which will require further study, if a satis- 
factory articulation is to be attained, so 
here in the relation between the college and 
the graduate school there is a problem 
created by the completion during the un- 
dergraduate curriculum of an appreciable 
part of the early training which the gradu- 
ate school has hitherto been obliged to give 
to its candidates for the higher degrees. 

There are many possible results of these 
changes in the achievements of able school 
and college students, of which I venture to 
suggest only a few, no one of them, I think, 
in any sense merely fanciful, though it 
would be premature to predict what will 
actually occur or how soon. I start at the 
top, the graduate school, and work down. 

Our strongest graduate schools now re- 
quire three years after the bachelor’s degree 
before students may win the Ph.D., and a 
large proportion of the candidates require 
four or more years for this purpose. A few 
institutions, of which Yale is one, require 
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two years for the master’s degree, though 
the general practice is to give this degree 
for one year of graduate study. Candi- 
dates for the doctorate are apt to be re- 
quired to spend a considerable part of the 
first two years in regular class work, giving 
the remaining time rather exclusively to 
research. 

Now if the best trained graduates of our 
leading colleges have already covered all, 
and sometimes more than all, the normal 
first year of the program leading to the 
Ph.D. degree, it is clear that for the ablest 
of such students the doctorate may become 
a two-year degree. Some institutions, to be 
sure, now give it occasionally after two 
years’ residence, but such exceptions are 
generally rationalized in terms of the very 
exceptional qualities allegedly possessed by 
a particular candidate. 

The practical result of the situation we 
have been describing will, I surmise, be that 
for the best trained A.B., who plans to go 
on in the line he has specialized in as an 
undergraduate, the opportunity to begin 
research, in which many will already have 
had some preliminary training, will be 
accorded almost from the first day of the 
graduate course, and that the rather tedious 
grind now characteristic of much graduate 
training in the first or second year of the 
doctorate curriculum will disappear or at 
least be greatly ameliorated because it will 
be largely superfluous. Such an outcome 
would be a godsend to all concerned, should 
it oceur, and our stronger graduate schools 
would become what they were primarily de- 
signed to be, 1.e., real schools for the train- 
ing of creative scholars and scientists. To 
be sure, we may have to set up some parallel 
institution, or procedure, to train collegiate 
teachers who are not to be primarily re- 
search men, but I have no time, nor is this 
the place, to enter on that vexed question. 
Obviously, however, it must be dealt with. 

No one familiar with faculty attitudes of 
mind will expect any such change to occur 
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without vigorous protest, for university 
departments are chronically and naturally 
averse to anything which seems to lessen the 
demand for their wares and they are in- 
imitably clever in rationalizing opposition 
to any such threat. It will be urged that 
the present three-year apprenticeship is all 
too short to permit the Ph.D. degree to rep- 
resent the level of scholarly attainment 
which is desirable, and indeed essential, if 
men are to be sent out really ready to go 
forward on their own, and that, even if the 
colleges make very material progress in the 
quality of their achievement, the existing 
requirements for the doctorate, both tem- 
poral and intellectual, should remain 
unchanged. 

It must be instantly conceded that there 
are wide divergences in the problems pre- 
sented by different departments and by 
different individuals offering themselves as 
candidates for the higher degrees, and that 
any rigidly uniform regulations or proce- 
dures are impracticable. That is, of course, 
true to-day and will hardly be changed in 
the future. But it is a fact which possesses 
no peculiar significance for the possible 
developments I am forecasting. Certainly, 
unless to the doctorate are to be assigned 
prerequisites which are quite romantic and 
entirely out of focus with the real demands 
of scholarship and scientific advance, the 
standards of such a plan as I have sug- 
gested are acceptable and entirely within 
the limits of the best university usage. 
These are distinctly more wholesome in 
their general social consequences than “are 
the practices at present in vogue in the 
strongest institutions. I must repeat too 
that I anticipate a better, not an inferior, 
intellectual quality in the successful doc- 
torate candidates under such a program as 
is proposed, but a material curtailment in 
the length of time involved for such candi- 
dates to reach their goal. 

And now moving down to the college, I 
raise the question whether, with the schools 
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presently sending up many students ready 
for work of sophomore quality—and in 
some few cases even more advanced—there 
is any insuperable obstacle to prevent the 
conferring of a bachelor’s degree at the end 
of three years of work done at a high quali- 
tative level? This is the present practice 
at Oxford and Cambridge; it was the prac- 
tice for sixty-two years in the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale and it would be 
in keeping with the privilege long accorded 
to unusually able students in not a few 
American colleges, to complete the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree in three or 
three and a half years. For men not able 
to meet this pace, the degree could still be 
given after four years and this procedure 
would in some degree meet the clamor that 
rises now and again for the more explicit 
recognition in American colleges of the dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘pass’’ and ‘‘honor’”’ 
degrees. For men taking the bachelor’s 
degree in three years, it should then be pos- 
sible to accord the master of arts for those 
who cared to remain a fourth year. The 
college would thus resume in part, if not 
altogether, its old jurisdiction over the M.A. 
degree. There is, of course, the possibility 
occasionally suggested and now more or less 
in operation in one of our institutions, 
whereby all time qualifications are theoreti- 
cally wiped out and a degree is conferred 
whenever a candidate can pass the various 
examinations required. The rank and file 
of students will probably not be much 
affected by such a provision, as the present 
tempo of academic preferment is about as 
rapid as they can—or wish to—maintain. 

Many a college will be disturbed by the 
threat such a program seems to contain of 
loss of numbers and consequent loss of in- 
come. Upon this consideration several com- 
ments may be made. 

The loss of income from cutting a year 
off the curriculum may be compensated for 
in part by materially reducing the size of 
the faculty now required to teach the pres- 
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ent freshman subjects, and in part by 
charging students in the three-year course 
as much or nearly as much as at present is 
charged for four years. The student would 
still save a whole year of the cost of living 
as the price of his bachelor’s degree, and 
the advance might well be a step toward 
making tuitions more nearly approximate 
the cost of instruction. If present economic 
trends continue, endowed institutions will 
have increasingly to face as a solution of 
their financial troubles such material in- 
creases in tuition charges. Furthermore, if 
a pass degree be given for a fourth year, 
an appreciable number of students would 
probably be in residence as long as they 
now are. Undoubtedly a certain number 
of honors men would remain a fourth year 
for the master’s degree. Altogether I doubt 
whether even temporarily such a change 
would necessarily be disastrous. The 
change, if it comes, will certainly be slow 
enough in arriving to afford adequate op- 
portunity for readjustment, and, in any 
ease, if it be educationally sound, the means 
will somehow be found to put it in opera- 
tion. 

In those parts of the country where the 
junior college most flourishes, the problem 
which the small four-year college already 
faces would probably be appreciably aggra- 
vated, if a three-year program for ade- 
quately prepared students were promoted. 
The collegiate divisions of the state univer- 
sities and of privately endowed universities 
in the regions concerned would doubtless 
find some method of dealing with the issue, 
if it arose, for they have already had several 
decades of experience with the problem 
which the junior college presents to the 
four-year college. For institutions which 
receive the bulk of their students from 
public schools, the issue dealt with in this 
paper is not likely to become significant 
until, and unless, the rank and file of these 
schools are able and disposed materially to 
raise the level of their accomplishment. 
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This they will not do out of any regard for 
eollege and university interests, but it 
would be distressing to assume that they 
would never undertake such advance as 
part of their own autonomous program of 
service to the commonwealth. The subject 
is far too large to deal with here. I merely 
wish in passing to note its existence and 
possible implications. In any case, we must 
expect to find wide territorial divergencies 
among our educational institutions, even 
where their practice is ostensibly similar. 
And now pushing still further back into 
the school zone, we may find it necessary in 
the not remote future to consider the pro- 
posal brought forward a few years ago for 
the public schools in Ontario, 1.e., that they 
should frankly take over the first year of 
the university work as conducted, for ex- 
ample, at the University of Toronto. Col- 
leges have liked to insist that even when 
they offered in the freshman year or later, 
as all of them have done, work of distinctly 
secondary character, they nevertheless car- 
ried it in a manner to mark it off as some- 
thing distinctly superior to the correspond- 
ing work in the schools. Nevertheless, such 
work has been an incubus which many of 
them would be glad to be shut of. One 
reason, indeed the chief one, apart from 
occasional poor teaching, why freshmen 
often find college work so dull is that it con- 
sists simply of more of the same diet on 
which they have been steadily fed for four 
years, and they naturally crave a change. 
As all competent observers of American 
education have repeatedly recognized, the 
real transition from the secondary to the 
collegiate level has in the past occurred 
more nearly at the sophomore stage than at 
the freshman stage. The mere change of 
institution and of methods, from school to 
college, has often created in both student 
and faculty mind an illusion of fundamen- 
tal shift in the educational level which has 
in fact been largely fictitious. To begin a 
formerly unfamiliar modern language, to 
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begin Greek, to read Livy instead of Caesar, 
Terence instead of Vergil, to study conic 
sections instead of spherical geometry, these 
and many like them are changes which can 
hardly be held to mark any significant 
alteration in the character of the educa- 
tional process, and they have all been pro- 
cedures characteristic of large portions of 
the freshman curriculum in American col- 
leges. 

For the schools to push further along in 
this area is certainly a matter of no great 
educational difficulty if, when all things are 
considered, such a movement seems ex- 
pedient. The public high school and a few 
private institutions have to the number of 
many hundreds developed junior colleges 
which attempt to cover the first two college 
years. I shall not enter into this stormy 
arena to discuss the future of the junior 
college, its virtues or its vices. I mention 
it here simply to indicate that, if hundreds 
of public schools can with public backing 
venture upon a development that involves 
two years of collegiate work, entailing to 
be sure appropriate additions to staff and 
equipment, it is not unimaginable that our 
strong private schools and occasional high 
schools might cover substantially the first 
year of college work, if they chose—and 
with no great strain on their resources. 
Many of these private schools are strategi- 
eally circumstanced to deal with the gen- 
eral readjustment in the lower grades which 
all this forward movement is bringing with 
it, for they have divisions for younger boys 
where improved methods may, with increas- 
ing certainty, bring lads along to the first 
high-school year with appreciably better 
intellectual equipment than they now pos- 
sess. 

At the risk of tedious iteration, I venture 
to recapitulate what I have said as follows: 

Should the tendencies which have been 
mentioned continue to develop, as seems 
altogether probable, we may expect in the 
not remote future that many strong schools 
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will cover substantially the work of the 
freshman year, as that now exists in the 
better American colleges. Whether they 
accomplish this by keeping their students 
for a fifth year, or by giving them superior 
training in four years (an achievement 
made possible in part perhaps because they 
will receive them from the primary schools 
better disciplined than at present), they 
will at least compel the colleges to recon- 
struct the curriculum for first-year stu- 
dents, many, possibly all, of whom will be 
competent to carry work which will be 
essentially of sophomore grade. To such 
students, if they accomplish their work with 
distinction, the college may well feel it ex- 
pedient to give the bachelor’s degree after 
three years, still requiring four years for 
students of less capacity. If it should thus 
elect to give the A.B. degree to properly 
qualified school graduates after three years, 
the college could then consider offering the 
A.M. for a fourth year of work. 

In turn, the graduate school could con- 
ceivably consider offering the Ph.D. after 
two years to effectively trained A.B.’s who 
had come out of the three-year curriculum, 
and certainly could do so for the able stu- 
dent who had acquired an A.M. in his 
fourth year under the college faculty. The 
whole matter would tend to hinge on the 
intellectual quality of the candidate and 
on his actual accomplishment, rather than 
on any purely temporal or quantitative 
criterion. In theory, such a result would 
surely be what all would desire who are 
concerned for the maintenance of intrinsic 
intellectual standards. 

If, as a result of any, or all, of these read- 
justments, it can be made possible for able 
men to get into scholarly and professional 
life a year or two sooner than is now the 
case, it will be enormously worth while. 
And if, as I am wholly convinced, this can 
be done by men much better trained than 
at present, the advantages will be unquali- 
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fied. It is surely unnecessary for me to re- 
hearse the unwholesome conditions which 
now obtain, whereby a young physician can 
not hope to become financially independent, 
if he has received training in the best of 
our medical schools, until he is nearly thirty 
years of age. In law and in divinity the 
conditions are appreciably less serious, but 
even so our young Americans get into their 
professional work on the average nearly two 
years later than their continental and 
British colleagues, and at that are probably 
no better trained. 

Thoroughgoing and ambitious programs 
for eliminating a year or two from the 
primary and secondary school period have 
been repeatedly offered, and in not a few 
eases their practicability has been demon- 
strated in schools so cireumstanced as to 
permit intelligent experimentation. Simi- 
larly, plans for shortening the college 
course, especially for able students, have 
been frequently advocated and to some ex- 
tent put in operation. Furthermore, cer- 
tain professional schools have taken stu- 
dents on graduation from the high school 
or at the end of the sophomore year of col- 
lege, and have thus offered one type of solu- 
tion for the problem of the young man 
entering a learned profession. But, despite 
these various efforts, the general practice 
of the stronger institutions has remained 
strangely and obstinately unchanged. The 
program which has been suggested in this 
paper is based upon achievements, many 
of which are already accepted as regular 
procedures in a number of institutions of 
high grade. They are therefore in no sense 
merely experimental. They are no longer 
on trial. If they are not checked, they will 
inevitably create conditions which will com- 
pel readjustment either on such lines as I 
have proposed or on some other wiser ones. 
The situation can not indefinitely remain 
in the unstable equilibrium now existing 
and increasing. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue British Board of Education has made the 
following recommendations in regard to medical 
service for the publie schools: 


(a) The school dental service is seriously in- 
complete in most parts of the country. Authori- 
ties should aim at securing an initial dental in- 
spection of every child on its entry into school 
life, to be followed by an annual reexamination 
until the child ceases to attend school. On this 
basis the board estimate that, with a normal 
number of acceptances for treatment, a minimum 
standard should consist of one dentist for 5,000 
children in an urban area and 4,000 children in 
a rural area, although this is insufficient where a 
high percentage of parents accept treatment for 
their children. The board look to authorities to 
examine their present arrangements with a view 
to securing that their dental staff does not fall 
short of the requirements of their areas. 

(b) There should, in every area, be a scheme 
designed in conjunction with an orthopedic hos- 
pital to provide adequately for the ascertainment, 
treatment and after-eare of children suffering from 
crippling defects. There are at present over 70 
authorities which have not established such schemes. 
Even areas which have a scheme should consider 
the adequacy of the provision of places in ortho- 
pediec hospital schools for children who require 
long periods of treatment. 

(c) In view of the need for expert treatment 
of ear diseases which may result in deafness it 
is very desirable that authorities which have not 
yet done so should arrange for the services of 
part-time aural specialists who would visit the 
areas periodically and advise as to the treatment of 
such eases. The work of the specialists should be 
closely coordinated with that of the aural surgeons 
employed by authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of isolation hospitals since so many ear 
defects in children are the result of attacks of 
acute infectious disease. 

(d) There are many industrial areas where 
day open-air schools do not exist or their number 
is inadequate and the board would welcome pro- 
posals for increasing the number of such schools. 
While day schools suffice for most children there 
are some who on account of their debilitated 
condition or exceptional home circumstances re- 
quire the more continuous care which can only 
be given in a residential school. In areas whether 
urban or rural where sufficient residential school 


accommodation is not available for cases of this 
kind authorities should consider the utilization of 
the existing voluntary agencies or if those prove 
to be insufficient cooperate in establishing the 
necessary residential schools. 

(e) There is a need for increased provision for 
the special institutional treatment of children suf- 
fering or convalescent from acute rheumatism, 
since this condition, if not suitably treated, may 
lead to heart disease. This problem is an impor- 
tant one, but the number of such children is com- 
paratively small and the method of cooperation 
suggested above for making the necessary resi- 
dential provision might be followed in this case 
also. 

(f) The problem of the sub-normal child is one 
which calls for careful attention. While additional 
day special schools for mentally defective children 
are not, as a rule, urgently required, there is 
need of increased residential provision for diffi- 
cult children or those of low grade intelligence 
who are out of reach of, or unsuitable for, day 
special schools, but can not properly be retained 
in the ordinary public elementary school. 

(g) The accommodation for blind and deaf 
children in the country is generally sufficient, but 
some additional provision for partially sighted and 
partially deaf children is desirable. 


THE WALTER HINES PAGE TRAVEL- 
ING SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE Walter Hines Page Traveling Scholar- 
ships will again be offered by the Education 
Committee of the English-Speaking Union this 
year to enable teachers to visit the United States 
of America. 

The holder of the senior Page scholarship (for 
women only) is invited to spend two months in 
America as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, and her hostesses are 
prepared to arrange for her to study any aspect 
of American life in which she is interested. The 
scholarship is to the value of £100, and complete 
hospitality is offered in America. To meet the 
remaining traveling and incidental expenses the 
teacher need only provide a further £60. 

In 1936, also, four additional Page scholar- 
ships have again been offered respectively by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, the National 
Union of Teachers, for the first time by the In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory Schools, 
and by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
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and will be awarded by the English-Speaking 
Union. These scholarships, which are open as to 
the first three to members of their respective 
associations only, and as to the fourth to any 
teachers in technical institutions, provide the 
same American hospitality and opportunities as 
the Page scholarship, and are each to the value 
of £50. The National Union of Teachers 
scholarship is open to men as well as women 
teachers. 

The Camp Directors’ Association of America 
also has again offered to welcome as their guest 
for two months this summer a British girl guide 
leader interested in the camp movement of the 
United States. A program of hospitality is ar- 
ranged which includes visits of a week or a fort- 
night to some of the most interesting summer 
camps in the eastern states. The chosen candi- 
date will be responsible for her own traveling 
expenses to and from America and during her 
two months in that country; these can be esti- 
mated at about £65. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW YORK 
CITY OF A BUREAU OF CHIL- 
DREN’S ADJUSTMENT 

Aw Inter-Departmental Co-ordinating Board 
for Child Welfare has been initiated by Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York City. The 
board has established a Bureau of Children’s 
Adjustment in the Children’s Court, designed 
to settle children’s difficulties out of court. 

At the head of the new board is Judge John 
Warren Hill, presiding justice of the court of 
domestic relations. Under his direction the ex- 
periment has been set up by Miss Hildreth and 
three associates. They are Miss Katherine Man- 
ning, division supervisor of the Bureau of At- 
tendance, New York City Board of Education; 
Mrs. Belle Needles, an investigator in the Crime 
Prevention Bureau, New York City Police De- 
partment, and Miss Edith Balmford, of the 
police department’s Juvenile Aid Bureau. Miss 
Hildreth, a probation officer, has been head of 
the Bureau of Case Supervision and Instruetion 
of the Domestie Relations Court. 

Under the new plan, certain cases will come 
automatically before the board. Among these 
are truancy, neglect, complaints of incorrigi- 
bility by parents and acts which, if committed 
by adults, would be below the grade of a felony. 
The bureau has been authorized to plan for ad- 
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justments which will not bring the child into 
court, and may even attempt to persuade com- 
plainants to withdraw petitions for court action. 

After reviewing facts involved, judges have 
the power to refer children’s cases to the bureau 
for adjustment outside of court, and any case 
so referred may be stricken from the court 
records with the consent of the petitioner. 
These provisions were said to mean that a child 
who has been arraigned may be dismissed with 
assurance that past acts will not be charged up 
against his future success. 

Private child-welfare agencies are to be ¢o- 
ordinated with the board by C. C. Burlingham, 
former president of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. Mr. Burlingham has 
announced the establishment of an Intake Bu- 
reau, to which children will be referred. 

Among the eases which will be referred auto- 
matically to the Intake Bureau are: 


Cases where neglect or destitution is charged. 

Charges involving offenses which, in an adult’s 
case, would be below the grade of felony. 

First appearances on charges of truancy or where 
the complainant is the parent or parents and 
charges delinquency. 

In these cases it shall be the duty of the Intake 
Bureau to decide if an adjustment can be made 
without a court hearing and to plan, supervise and 
assist in adjustments of difficulties outside of the 
court. 


Assisting Justice Hill on the Mayor’s coordi- 
nating board are Byrnes MacDonald, director of 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment; George R. Chatfield, director of atten- 
dance of the Board of Edueation; Dr. Karl M. 
Bowman, director of the division of psychiatry 
of the Department of Hospitals; Harry Marsh, 
First Deputy Commissioner of Welfare; James 
V. Mulholland, supervisor of recreation of the 
Park Department; George T. Palmer, Deputy 
Health Commissioner, and Magistrate Bernard 
A. Kozicke. 


THE “TEACHERS COLLEGE NEWS” OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AccorDING to The New York Times, the staff 
of The Teachers College News, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has announced that Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell, dean of Teachers College, had withdrawn 
the financial subsidy of $100 an issue and had 
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prohibited the use of the phrase “Teachers Col- 
lege” in its title. 

At a meeting of the Student Council of Teach- 
ers College on February 10, Dean Russell said 
that the newspaper’s expenses would be placed 
on the supplementary budget for next year and 
grouped with other “desirable” expenditures to 
be made unless unforeseen financial difficulties 
should arise. The action by the dean is said to 
have come as a surprise to the staff and to be 
indicative of a change of policy by the college 
authorities. 

The account given in The New York Times 


reads: 


Dean Russell gave the staff no explanation, nor 
would he discuss the matter with a reporter before 
his departure for Washington. Many of the stu- 
dents believed that the action was taken because 
the dean regarded the publication’s policy as ‘‘too 
radical’? and because it had editorially urged the 
student body to support striking employees of the 
college during the recent elevator strike. 

Miss Margaret Cummings, editor of The News, 
who is a graduate of the University of Paris, 
pointed out that Dean Russell had said at the 
Student Council meeting that ‘‘although some 
faculty members don’t like The News because they 
consider it to have a radical editorial policy, I don’t 
see that it is radical.’’ 

Dean Russell’s decision was made known in a 
letter addressed to Hubert Park Beck, president of 
the Student Council, dated March 31. After re- 
minding Mr. Beck of the council’s obligation, 
agreed upon earlier in the year, to supply $500 to 
the publication’s upkeep, which he observed would 
be sufficient to continue The News for the remain- 
ing month of the school year, he said: 

‘*As to future financing, I am now convinced 
that the funds must be provided by the students 
themselves outside of the regular college budget. 
If a student publication is to exist at Teachers 
College it must not be official. It should change its 
name so as not to bear the title ‘ Teachers College.’ 
It should be dissociated from the administration 
in the public eye just as it is in fact.’’ 

Mr. Russell added that the official news notes 
and announcements of the college administration, 
heretofore printed on the last page of the publica- 
tion, would, beginning this morning, be published 
in an official ‘‘ weekly bulletin.’’ 

Dean Russell ’s move closely resembled the action 
of the university trustees in removing the financial 
subsidy provided from the university budget for 
Columbia College publications. On October 7 the 
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trustees ruled that by the end of the academic year 
1937-38 all financial support would be withdrawn 
from The Columbia Spectator, daily undergradu- 
ate newspaper; Jester and Columbia Review, liter- 
ary publication. 

The issue of The News, which appears this morn- 
ing, will appeal to the faculty and student body 
for support and demand continuation of the sub- 
sidy. In an editorial printed on the front page 
of the issue, its staff will discuss its policies of the 
last year and affirm its acceptance of a quotation 
of Dean Russell’s which the paper has carried in 
every issue: 

‘“Whoever thinks, let him speak. Whoever would 
muzzle another, let him stay his hand. Bring on 
the opposition. Let it be heard. Then we shall 
have all the forces in full play.’’ 

The News was first issued in September, with the 
consent of Dean Russell, as an ‘‘experiment.’’ The 
Student Council, on October 26, designated it as 
the ‘‘ official publication of Teachers College.’’ 


CONFERENCES OF THE PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

A seEri&S of conferences on “Fitting the School 
to the Child” will be held in New York City on 
three successive Monday afternoons, April 20, 
April 27 and May 4, at 4 o’clock, in three pri- 
vate school auditoriums, under the auspices of 
the Public Education Association. 

Dr. V. T. Thayer, educational director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, will open the first meet- 
ing at the hall of the Ethical Culture Society. 
The second meeting, at the Horace Mann School, 
will be addressed by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann School. Miss 
Elizabeth A. Irwin, principal of the Little Red 
School House, will speak at the final meeting of 
the series in the auditorium of the Dalton 
Schools. Leading private and public school edu- 
eators will sit in the panel, which will take up 
the discussion at each meeting at the point where 
the speaker leaves off. 

Dr. John H. MeGaughy, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will preside over the panel, in which the 
following have consented to serve: Dr. Stephen 
F. Bayne, associate superintendent of schools; 
Miss Dorothy Bildersee, president, New York 
Principals Association; Miss Regina C. M. 
Burke, principal, Publie School 39, the Bronx; 
Frederick D. Crooker, teacher, Robert E. Simon 
Junior High School; Dr. John H. Denbigh, 
principal, Packer Collegiate Institute; Dr. Les- 
ter Dix, associate director, Lincoln School; Miss 
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Alice V. Keliher, Progressive Education Associ- 
ation; Dr. Elias Lieberman, principal, Thomas 
Jefferson High School; Miss Florence Marshall, 
principal, Manhattan Industrial High School 
for Girls; Miss Helen Parkhurst, principal, The 
Dalton School; Mrs. Henry 8S. Paseal, United 
Parents Associations, and Dr. Frederick C. 
Pertsch, principal, Public School 29, Brooklyn. 

Following the panel, the chairman will throw 
the meeting open for discussion from the floor. 
The program has been planned to give the pub- 
lic an opportunity to discover what is being done 
and what can be done in our schools, both public 
and private, to modify or expand the educa- 
tional program in the light of the stresses and 
pressures of modern life. The combination of 
private school and public school leaders has 
been deliberately arranged to discover what com- 
mon problems exist in these two fields and 
whether or not experimental work done in one 
setting ean be translated into effective school 
practice in the other. 

The parents’ associations in the four cooperat- 
ing private schools have appointed committees 
of their own members to assist in the arrange- 
These parents’ committees comprise the 
following members: from the Ethical Culture 
School, Mrs. Ralph M. Pearson, Mrs. Ernst P. 
Boas and Mrs. Sidney Lewison; from the Horace 
Mann School, Mrs. Charles E. Heming, Mrs. 
Kassel Lewis and Mrs. Edward H. Reisner; 
from the Dalton School, Mrs. Thomas H. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Theodore Steinway and Mrs. Dean 
Worcester; from the Little Red School House, 
Mrs. Louis Harris, Mrs. Muriel Kahn and Mrs. 
David Goodwin. 


ments. 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON TO 
DR. HENRY R. LINVILLE 

A TESTIMONIAL luncheon in honor of Dr. 

Henry R. Linville, president of the Teachers’ 

Guild, which was organized last autumn by dis- 


senting members of the Teachers’ Union, was 


ACCORDING to newspaper reports Governor 
Philip F. La Follette does not want Dr. Glenn 
Frank continued as president of the University 


of Wisconsin. He is said to have appointed 


members of the board of regents with a view to 
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obtaining the resignation or dismissal of Dr. 
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given on March 26, at which twenty-two organi- 
zations and schools were represented. 

Dr. Linville was presented with a testimonial 
volume, which includes a letter from Assistant 
Superintendent John L. Tildsley. This letter 
reads in part: 


During the almost forty years I have known you, 
you have always kept faith with the right as you 
have seen it, no matter what the hardships entailed, 
the opposition aroused or the displeasure expressed, 
even that of your friends. So whether we were 
with you or sometimes seemingly against you we 
have always been proud of you as an example of 
what an educator should be—a man of visions, with 
the indomitable will to realize those visions so long 
as life shall last. 

You have been the leader of lost causes. But it 
is a wonderful thing for the New York school sys- 
tem, which so dearly loves a winner that it has seen 
one man take defeat without lowering his colors 
and come on again and keep ever coming. And 
you have given that spirit to hundreds of your asso- 
ciates, so that we have had in these later years one 
unterrified Gideon’s band that fears not official 
frowns or rewards withheld. That for you is more 
than victory. 

But your greatest service is that you have taken 
most discordant elements seemingly with little in 
common and have welded them into the most truly 
professional group in the school system, who at 
all times have made it their first business not to 
advance the interests of the group but rather to 
bring about the best possible education for the 
children in our schools. 

By the life you have lived, the services you have 
rendered the children of this city, the self-respect 
you have engendered in teachers as such, you have 
rightfully become one whom the city delighteth 
to honor. 


Letters asking teachers to contribute to make 
up the pension which Dr. Linville sacrificed 
when he resigned from the school system to de- 
vote his time to the union have been sent to 
many schools by the Linville committee. 


THE Ricut Rev. JosepH M. CorriGcan, rector 


of St. Charles Seminary at Overbrook, Pa., has 
been appointed by the Holy See rector of the 
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Catholic University of America, succeeding the 
Most Rev. James Hugh Ryan, bishop of 
Omaha. In 1918 Dr. Corrigan was appointed 
professor in St. Charles Seminary at Overbrook 
and in 1925 he became rector of the seminary 
where he also held the professorship of pastoral 
theology. 

JoHN EpwarD BaGGETt, superintendent of the 
Lake Forest, Ill., publie schools for the last 
thirty-three years, will retire at the end of the 
school year in June. Mr. Baggett has been a 
teacher in Lake County for the last forty-nine 
years. He was principal of the North School at 
Waukegan for sixteen years before becoming 
superintendent at Lake Forest. The title of 
superintendent emeritus will be conferred on 
him. 


Miss Mary A, KENNEDY, principal of Junior 
High Sehool 91, Manhattan, and Jacob Theo- 
bald, principal of Junior High School 165, Man- 
hattan, have been nominated by the New York 
City Board of Superintendents for positions as 
assistant superintendents, to fill vacancies caused 
by the reeent death of Assistant Superintendent 
William O’Flaherty and the retirement of As- 
sistant Superintendent Lizzie Rector. The sal- 
ary of assistant superintendents in New York 
City is $10,000. 


JANE Dae has received the appointment of 
stale supervisor of nutrition in the University 
of the State of New York, at Albany. 


JAMES J. Brooks has been appointed director 
of adult education in the publie schools of Fair- 
field, Conn. 


EpmMunp L. McGtvaren, JR., head of adult 
education, ineluding library service for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the Muscle Shoals 
area, has been elected librarian in charge of the 
New Orleans public library system. 


Dr. JoHN W. MANNING, associate professor 
of political science at the University of Ken- 
tucky and director of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, has recently been appointed di- 
rector of personnel for the State of Kentucky, 
having been granted a leave of absence from 
the university to assist in the organization of a 
personnel department of the state government. 


Joun M. Rag, professor of business adminis- 
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tration at the University of Oregon from 1928 to 
1935, has been made division chief of the census 
of business of the United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus. The position is a civil service appointment, 
the result of competitive examinations open to 
the entire country. 


Dr. RoscozE ConKiine E. Brown, professor 
of journalism at Columbia University, will re- 
tire at the end of the academic year. Professor 
Brown is a former managing editor of the New 
York Tribune, and has been a member of the 
Columbia faculty since 1914. 


Dr. Lucien Wotrr, professor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Rennes, will be 
visiting professor at the University of Buffalo 
on the Mrs. Joseph T. Jones Foundation for the 
second semester of the present academic year. 


Dr. ALDO CASTELLANI, of the Royal Italian 
Medical Corps, member of the faculty of the 
School of Medicine of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will not give his annual lectures at the 
Medical School this spring. Dr. Castellani is 
commander-in-chief of the Italian Medical Corps 
and must remain close to the Ethiopian situation 
until the war is ended. 


“For distinguished service to education” Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was presented on April 6, 
at the fifty-first annual meeting at which he was 
the principal speaker, with the gold medal of 
the Holland Society of New York. 


Dr. VirGINIA CROCHERON GILDERSLEEVE was 
the guest of honor at a reception and dinner 
given by members of the Barnard Alumnae of 
Westchester County on April 8, in observance 
of her twenty-fifth anniversary as dean of Bar- 
nard College. The speakers were Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, Miss Jane Todd, assemblywoman from 
Westchester County; Miss Constance Warren, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, and Dr. David S. Muzzey, professor of 
history at Columbia University. 


Dr. Francis B. Haas, president of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., State Teachers’ College, will be hon- 
ored at the sixth annual reunion and banquet of 
the Philadelphia Alumni Association of the col- 
lege to be held at the Bellevue Stratford, Satur- 
day evening, April 25. Dr. David J. Waller, 
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president emeritus of the college, is expected 
to be one of the guests. 


Pians for commencement at Wilson College 
include as the most important event the unveil- 
ing on June 6 of a portrait of President Ethel- 
bert D. Warfield, who has completed twenty-one 
years of service as president of the college and 
who will retire this year. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Fred G. Holloway, 
the newly elected president of Western Mary- 
land College, was given on March 28 by the 
Western Maryland College Club of Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Holloway was formerly president of 
Westminster Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Houtuis DANN, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music of the New York University 
School of Education, was recently the guest of 
honor at a gathering at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
of more than 1,000 students, alumni and other 
friends. 

In honor of the eighty-sixth birthday on 
March 7 of Dr. Masaryk, formerly president of 
Czechoslovakia, a training school for social 
workers bearing his name was opened in Prague 
by the Minister of Health and Social Welfare. 


Dr. Roy More.anp, professor of law at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, has been 
awarded a research fellowship at Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School for the year 1936-37. He 
will engage in graduate work in the field of 
criminal law, working under the direction of 
Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminology, and 
Sam Bass Warner, professor of penal legisla- 
tion and administration. 


THe Mary E. Garrett fellowship of Bryn 
Mawr College for study in Europe has been 
awarded to Dorothy Anne Buchanan, of New 
York City. 


FELLOWSHIPS providing for a year of study 
and research in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, which is carrying on extensive 
excavations in Athens and at Corinth, have been 
awarded to students of Columbia University as 
follows: Seymour Fellow in the language, lit- 
erature and history of the ancient Greeks, Fred 
Walter Householder, Jr., Drisler fellow, Co- 
lumbia University. Fellow of the School in Ar- 
cheology, Robert Lorentz Scranton, Ryerson 
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fellow of the University of Chicago, in resi- 
dence at the school at Athens, 1934-35; fellow 
of the school, 1935-36. Fellow of the Institute 
in Archeology, Saul S. Weinberg, university 
service fellowship in architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1933-34; assistant architect and 
field supervisor, Olynthus Excavations. 


Epwarp G. Brernarp, of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, has been appointed 
assistant managing editor of The Modern Lan 
guage Journal in charge of a new department 
devoted to the use of motion-pictures in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, according 
to an announcement made by Dean Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, managing editor of the journal. Mr. Ber- 
nard, an authority on foreign-language films, is 
also director of the International Cinema League. 
The Journal also added recently a new depart- 
ment on the use of radio in foreign-language 
classes, under the direction of Professor KE. F. 
Engel, of the University of Kansas. 


Proressor H. D. Kitson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been requested by 
United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
John W. Studebaker to serve as a member of 
the advisory committee in charge of a survey on 
vocational education and guidance for Negroes. 


At the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, to be held on April 22, 24 
and 25, the R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., memorial lec- 
ture will be delivered by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College. He will speak on 
“The American Tradition and a New Day.” 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will be the speaker at the 
annual dinner of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts, Sciences and Letters, to be held on April 
17, during the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
academy at the university. 


Dr. Harotp Wiis Dopps, president of 
Princeton University, will give at the exercises 
of Founder’s Day the address at the University 
of Virginia on April 13, in commemoration of 
the anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The title of his address will be “Has 
Popular Government a Future?” 


THE program of the forty-fifth commence- 
ment of Goucher College includes the bacca- 
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laureate sermon by the Rev. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, president of Brown University, on Sunday 
morning, May 31, and the commencement ad- 
dress by Arthur Eustace Morgan, principal and 
vice-chancellor of MeGill University, on June 2. 


Dr. WituiaM M. Cauper, professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh, began on April 
6 the annual series of Messenger Lectures at 
Cornell University. His subject is “Paganism 
and Christianity in Phrygia to 400 A. D.” He 
will give twelve lectures in the course of three 
weeks. This will be the twelfth annual series of 
Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civili- 
zation. They were inaugurated in 1925 by the 
late Professor James H. Breasted, whose topic 
was “The Origins of Civilization.” 


A DEDICATION ceremony changing the name of 
University City Junior High School, St. Louis, 
to the Luther T. Ward Junior High School in 
honor of the first president of the City Board 
of Edueation, took place on March 31. The fam- 
ily was represented by a son, Samuel V. Ward. 
Harry A. Frank, president of the Board of 
Education, was present at the ceremony. 


THE Rev. Dr. WitL1aM DovuGuas MACKENZIE, 
president emeritus of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Seminary Foundation, died in South Africa on 
March 29 at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. 
Mackenzie was president of the seminary from 
1904 to 1930. 


THE Hon. WiLuiaM Napier Bruce, until his 
retirement in 1921 principal assistant secretary 
of the British Board of Education responsible 
for secondary schools, died on March 20, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. 


Tue Association for Childhood Education is 
preparing to receive from 2,500 to 3,000 visitors 
and delegates to the annual convention in New 
York City, which will be held from April 28 
to May 2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the South- 
western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association was held on April 2 and 3 with an 
attendance of about 3,000 teachers. The meet- 
ing opened in the evening with a musical pro- 
gram, followed by an illustrated address on 
“Mysterious Abyssinia,” by Dr. Wilford H. 
Osgood, curator of zoology of the Field Museum 
in Chicago. On Friday morning there was an ad- 
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dress on “The Present School Legislation Situ- 
ation in Illinois,” by Robert C. Moore, executive 
secretary of the association. He was followed 
by Dr. Garry C. Myers, of the Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University, whose address 
was entitled “The Tragedy of Error.” In the 
afternoon there were sectional programs on edu- 
cational subjects, followed by the final general 
session, when Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of DePauw University, spoke on “Culture and 
the Preservation of Democracy.” 


THE second annual conference of College and 
University Trustees will be held at Lafayette 
College on April 24. Members of governing 
boards of sixty institutions throughout the East 
will be in attendance. More than a hundred 
delegates attended the conference last year and 
two hundred are expected for this meeting. Dr. 
Thomas J. Watson, of New York, a trustee of 
Columbia University and of Lafayette College, 
will give the opening address at the morning 
session. He will be followed by Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware, 
whose subject is “College Trusts.” The last 
paper of the morning will be presented by 
President W. P. Tolley, of Allegheny College, 
on the subject “Higher Education and the New 
Tax Laws.” After a buffet luncheon the dele- 
gates will attend group meetings. One of these 
on “Problems of College Finance” will be di- 
rected by Dr. S. D. Warriner, of the Lehigh 
University Board of Trustees. President James 
L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan University, will 
lead a discussion on the most effective form of 
alumni organization from the standpoint of col- 
lege policy. Among other subjects to be con- 
sidered are: What are the obligations of the 
colleges and universities in training for citizen- 
ship?; Pensions and annuities for faculty mem- 
bers; When the National Youth Administration 
is discontinued, what forms of student aid will 
replace it? Judge E. J. Fox, president of the 
Board of Trustees of Lafayette College, will act 
as chairman. 

An Institute on the Conservation of Vision, 
to be held on April 16 and 17, is being ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Prevention of Blind- 
ness of the Division for the Blind of the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare. The 
institute, which is under the local sponsorship 
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of the Eyesight Conservation Committee, the 
Brooklyn Health Council, the Public Health 
Committee of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings and the Brooklyn Ophthalmological 
Society, will be held at the Hotel St. George 
and at the Medical Society Building, Brooklyn, 
1 i # 


“Wat My High School Education has Meant 
to Me” was the general subject of a conference 
of secondary-school students recently held at 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of secondary school prin- 
cipals and the Department of Education of the 
institute. The purpose of this conference was 
to set up a favorable social situation where the 
various curricula offerings might be freely and 
critically discussed by the students under the 
cooperative guidance of student chairmen and 
faculty consultants selected from the various 
schools represented. Six hundred and thirty- 
five students and a large number of teachers 
representing sixty-five private and public secon- 
dary schools in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware attended. This is said to be the first 
time that secondary-school students have been 
encouraged to cooperate with teachers and 
school administrators in discussing such prob- 
lems. This is an assurance that the needs of 
secondary school pupils, as interpreted by the 
pupils themselves, will be considered in any 
curricula readjustment that is designed to meet 
more adequately their needs and interests. At 
a meeting called by the chairman of the general 
committee there was an expression of approval 
of the plan by teachers, students and school ad- 
ministrators. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range for a similar conference to be held at the 
time of the Drexel Open House in 1937—when 
it is proposed to get still freer expression of stu- 
dent opinion in regard to curricula problems. 


THE seventh annual Institute for Education 
by Radio will be held from May 4 to 6 at the 
Ohio State University. Institutes have been 
held each year since 1930, bringing together 
representatives of educational and commercial 
broadcasting stations, the chains, colleges and 
universities and governmental agencies con- 
cerned with radio. This year’s discussions will 
emphasize the techniques of educational broad- 
casting. Subjects for the various sessions in- 
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clude: technique of educational broadcasting, 
administrative planning, special problems, tech- 
niques of script-writing, a clinic on broadeast- 
ing and radio from the listener’s standpoint. As 
a basis for the discussion of radio from the list- 
ener’s view-point, there will be demonstrations 
of the use of radio programs in the classroom 
and by adult discussion groups. “Freedom of 
Speech on the Radio” is the subject of an ad- 
dress scheduled for the banquet on May 5. Dis- 
cussions of typical educational projects will fol- 
low. On the first afternoon there will be ad- 
dresses on “An American Views British Broad- 
casting,” by Lester Ward Parker, and “An 
Englishman Views American Broadeasting,” by 
Arthur Lloyd James. The National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, of which H. 
B. McCarty, of Madison, Wis., is president, will 
hold its annual meeting as a part of the insti- 
tute’s program. 


AN experimental portable radio listening cen- 
ter, said to be the first of its kind in America, has 
been established by the University of Kentucky 
in the “mountain” area of the state. The center 
will be under the immediate supervision of 
officials of Caney Junior College, at Pippapass, 
Ky., and will be taken to the more isolated 
mountain cabins to be left for several days at 
atime. Since 1933 the University of Kentucky 
has been steadily building up its system of radio 
listening centers in remote portions of eastern 
Kentucky, to enable the inhabitants of those 
areas to enjoy the educational, cultural and 
recreational advantages of radio. About twenty 
of these centers are now in operation under 
the supervision of community center directors, 
school principals and others. The new type 
center will serve the mountain homes whose 
inhabitants by reason of infirmity, illness or bad 
climatic conditions are unable to reach the regu- 
larly established centers. The equipment being 
sent to Pippapass consists of a small box about 
a foot and one half square, which contains the 
set, built-in aerial, tubes, loud speaker and 
miniature batteries. The entire outfit ean be 
carried with ease by one man. 


Dr. Henry SLoANe Corrin, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
has announced that the seminary will hold a 
four-day centennial celebration, beginning on 
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May 16. The institution is the only interde- 
nominational school in the city and was the first 
theological school in the country not controlled 
by any chureh body or other educational insti- 
tution. Members of the faculty, student body 
and alumni, representing more than thirty dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations, will take part 
in the celebration. Dr. Coffin, who is now com- 
pleing his tenth year as president of the insti- 
tu on, will be chairman of the centennial com- 
mittee. 

HeRBERT Hoover, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, presided over the annual meeting of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium Educa- 
tion Foundation, Ine., held on March 18 at its 
offices in the Graybar Building, New York City. 
The foundation, which was planned during the 
war, aims to promote closer relations and the ex- 
change of intellectual ideas between Belgium and 
the United States. Founded in 1920 the founda- 
tion has maintained fellowship exchanges between 
the two countries with 160 awards to Americans 
and 450 awards to Belgians since that date. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
Chairman of the Board, Herbert Hoover; 
President, Edgar Rickard; Vice-president and 
Secretary, Perrin C. Galpin; Vice-presidents in 
Belgium, Millard K. Shaler, W. Hallam Tuck; 
Treasurer, Raymond Sawtelle; Counsel, Shat- 
tuck, Banks and Davis, and Assistant Secretary, 
Willie Garon. New members and directors of 
the foundation elected were: Paul van Zeeland, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, a former C.R.B. 
fellow at Princeton University; Jean Willems, 
director of the Foundation Universitaire, of 
Brussels; Sidney A. Mitchell and Nathaniel P. 
Hill, of New York. 


AT a recent meeting of the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation, its treasurer, Robert E. Allen, vice- 
president of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, announced the receipt of an 
additional gift of $200,000 from Mrs. Kate 
Macy Ladd, who established the foundation in 
1930 in memory of her father. It was reported 
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also that since its establishment the foundation 
had distributed approximately $700,000 for 
grants-in-aid. These grants have been primarily 
for basic research in medicine and allied fields. 
The recent gift will be used for the support of 
activities under subvention of the foundation. 
It was announced also that a review of the 
foundation’s activities from 1930 through 1935 
would probably be completed and published 
within a few months. Those wishing for further 
information are requested to address the office 
of the foundation at 565 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


AN anonymous gift to the Riverdale Country 
School, New York, of $61,500 in first mortgage 
real estate bonds of the school is announced 
by the board of trustees. The donors specified 
that the interest on the bonds is to be used “to 
foster scholarship.” 


BaRNARD COLLEGE, Columbia University, New 
York City, has purchased the block on Riverside 
Drive between 119th and 120th Streets, as the 
first step of a long-term plan for meeting the 
pressing needs of the college. The property is 
just west of Fiske Hall. The price was $500,- 
000. A little more than half of this sum has 
been defrayed by gifts. The balance has been 
temporarily advanced to the college. 


THE State of Oregon, through the state board 
of higher education, has taken title to the Miner 
building, an eight-story structure in the heart of 
Eugene. The new trust agreement, which re- 
places one made in 1933, carries out the original 
intent of the donors of the structure, the late 
W. E. Miner and E. T. Miner, by stipulating 
that all net income from the building be used to 
finance a chair of real estate and insurance in 
the university, and for research in these fields. 
Under the terms of the deed, complete control 
of the building passes into the hands of the uni- 
versity and the state board. The Miner building 
is the largest office structure in Eugene, and is 
valued at $300,000. 


DISCUSSION 


ON THE FRONTIER IN CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 

Ir seems to be very difficult for the rank and 

file of school administrators and supervisors to 





distinguish the difference between fads and 
frontiers in our striving for educational prog- 
ress. Eight years as a teachers college profes- 
sor convineed me that the people of the normal 
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schools and teachers colleges are just as gullible 
as others in accepting fads as evidence of for- 
ward movements. The most hopeful aspect of 
the aimless enthusiasm over the countless pana- 
ceas offered during the past fifteen years is the 
evidence of suspicion on the part of the leaders 
that all has not been well in the educational 
camp. 

During the period of hysteria of the testing 
eraze I devoted a great deal of time, through 
the educational press and the college classroom, 
to poking fun at the absurdity of thinking of 
education in terms of a cramming and measur- 
ing process. To-day it is almost completely dis- 
credited. Some now imagine that new-fangled 
workbooks will make of any curriculum in the 
hands of almost any teacher an ideal educational 
situation; others that new techniques of class- 
room organization will overcome all that is 
wrong with the American system. For the most 
part, the curriculum itself has been taken for 
granted. I have found that the moment one 
mentions radical curricular changes all “the de- 
fenders of our sacred American institutions” 
rise to their feet and shout “Heresy!” at the top 
At least, nearly all of them did 
until the last year or two. 

On a number of occasions I have attempted 
to analyze the results of our conventional public 


of their voices. 


education in terms of the extent to which its 
offerings are actually used by the citizen in 
life situations. It is indeed surprising to con- 
template what a tremendous amount of it can 
be forgotten in the first ten years after leaving 
school, by one accepted by his fellows as ez- 
tremely cultured. If this statement seems at 
first startling just devote fifteen minutes of your 
own time to scrutinizing the extent to which you 
use, in your everyday contacts (aside from 
teaching them) the factual materials and skills 
you learned as a part of the assigned tasks at 
school from kindergarten through the university. 
Your use of English is likely to stand out as a 
single high spot, with such items as instrumental 
or vocal music, which were not even a part of 
the conventional curriculum, occupying second 
place. Of course, you learned some habits of 
study. Some of them may have been more detri- 
mental than useful because you were compelled 
to acquire them in the doing of tasks that you 
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did not particularly like. It is very probable 
that somewhere along the line you also came 
in contact with the discovery that your major 
interests lay almost entirely outside the fields 
you had really sampled in the curriculum. Yoy 
also discovered where to find literature and 
facts to use later on as your fancy or your needs 
might dictate. 

For the past ten or eleven years my greatest 
interest has been in trying to discover what we 
should do in the name of citizenship education. 
I have arrived at a number of conclusions. The 
most important of these is that if we accomplish 
anything very significant it will be, primarily, 
as a result of changing the entire educational 
philosophy and mental set of most of the na- 
tion’s teachers. Very few yet realize that they 
constitute the nucleus of a new spiritual culture 
(if such is destined to be) ; the doorway to frank 
and unbiased consideration of fundamental but 
mooted questions of moral, social, political and 
economic expediency; the key to peace or war; 
the only torch that can light the way out of the 
morass of economie depression and gross social 
inequality. I have found that they crave 
courageous leadership toward something that 
satisfies their desire for an answer backed by 
logic. They have seldom found it in the insti- 
tutions set up for their professional prepara- 
tion, whose curriculums are so cluttered up with 
unessential requirements that they have had no 
time to discover the needs of a despairing age 
of uncertainty and fear. 

The greatest boon to vitalized education would 
be the setting up of some system whereby the 
new inspiration which is so sorely needed could 
be imparted to them without interrupting their 
service—where they could try out to-day the 
ideas imparted to them but yesterday. I have 
conducted such a course for my own teachers 
with remarkable results, but how many are in 
a position to provide it and where are we to 
look for leaders to conduct such work for every 
group in the country? If mere technicians are 
selected for such tasks the results are likely to 
be worse lockstepping and more goosestepping 
than has ever been done before. Naturally we 
should immediately purge our teachers colleges 
and departments of education of those without 
vision on the faculty and those unlikely to 
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possess it in a high degree among the students. 
The latter might be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of opposition through some selective proc- 
ess applied to those asking for admission. But 
who will take the responsibility for cutting down 
the doty and blighted timber whose names are 
listed in the front of the college catalog with 
awe-inspiring alphabetical appendages? It is 
hound to be a dangerous and tedious task, ex- 
tending over a period of more than one gen- 
eration. 

Granted that we have the physical facilities 
for an ideal educational environment and have 
it staffed with inspirational teachers who have 
all caught the vision of civilization’s real and 
pressing needs, how far dare we leave the beaten 
path of conventionalism before those who ceased 
to grow with the day that, diploma in hand, they 
turned their backs upon the schools’ doors eall 
us hereties, visionaries or “radicals” and turn 
our work over to immature normal school gradu- 
ates or to those whose social understanding has 
been fossilized through age-old taboos imposed 
by those who profit by propaganda and class 
selfishness? It is fortunate for posterity that 
there are a few bright spots where progressive 
experimentation may be carried on without seri- 
ous interruption. It is not to the credit of the 
old-line American stock to discover that most 
of the major frontiers upon which the greatest 
progress in education for intelligent citizenship 
is being made are in communities where the im- 
migrant population dominates. If you doubt 
this, study the reports from the field. 

Another conelusion at which I have arrived 
is that there are very few of those who recog- 
nize and vociferously advertise the fact that 
something is wrong with our approach to citi- 
zenship edueation who have any definite remedy 
to propose. They hope that some one will come 
forvard and thrust the formula for a cure-all 
panacea into their hands and force them to use 
it by compulsory legislation designed to give 
its use unquestioned authority and respecta- 
bility. They will also want the teachers col- 
leges or the state department of education of 
their state or the supervisory staff of their sys- 
tem to provide them with sufficient minute de- 
tails of the technique to be used so that the 
application may become an automatic process. 
Most of us were born in a machine age and 
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never seem to be able to get away from the idea 
that everything, including teaching, must be 
standardized and be cast from the same mold or 
turned out on the same set of dies. 

So long as no two human beings, either 
teachers or students, are exactly alike it should 
be evident that the principal objective toward 
which we should strive should consist of a com- 
mon philosophy of human values. When this 
end is accomplished education will become a 
normal and natural process of progressive in- 
tellectual contacts between less mature and more 
mature personalities, with the teacher striving 
to lead toward an increased understanding of 
all that is worthwhile in human society. “And 
with all thy getting, get understanding.” Al- 
though we may have perverted our emphasis in 
the schools from social sense to mere facts and 
skills it will remain eternally true that: “Happy 
is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding. . . . Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” It is time we turned our directed edu- 
cation toward the acquisition of that which will 
make for understanding. 

I have ceased to consider it desirable, because 
of the array of adverse circumstances, to at- 
tempt any complete and radical reorganization 
of the curriculum at any one time. On the 
other hand, I am convinced that progressive 
educators should see to it that gradual, evolu- 
tionary changes should be pressed into practice 
so regularly and consistently that four or five 
years should effect changes so great that what 
we are commonly doing to-day would look as 
odd and out of place as the bathing suit that 
grandmother wore when she was young and gay. 

Others may be interested in the changes which 
we have made in a little over a year away from 
a strictly conventional setup. It is an indication 
of the direction frontier work in citizenship 
education may take. There may be better plans 
in process of development. In the elementary 
school we have been content to leave course 
labels almost wholly undisturbed, for they are 
set down in “sacred writ,” the state course of 
study. We try to think of these titles pri- 
marily as points of departure. In some cases 
the sooner the departure is made the better 
satisfied we are with the results. Arithmetic is 
gradually undergoing a process of elimination 
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from the earlier years. I believe that it should 
not be taught as a separate subject earlier than 
the sixth grade—and a recent report on such an 
experiment carried on in an eastern state ap- 
parently bears out the contention. We are at- 
tempting to break down subject-matter lines so 
that the children may learn the use of numbers, 
proper English, history, geographical facts, art 
and current events, all in their coordinate rela- 
tionships in the same class and in every class. 
We are likewise striving to develop a conscious- 
ness in every child, from the first grade upward, 
that the community about him is engaged in 
doing things that affect his welfare. Some of 
these are within every child’s experience and we 
expect the teacher to make the most of the facts 
in developing the child’s social understanding. 
We hope that as a result the child may acquire 
wisdom in a greater degree than his parents 
did. Necessarily, the time emphasis upon mat- 
ters of various kinds has undergone radical 
changes. 

In the junior and senior high school the 
changes that have been made are more apparent 
to the superficial observer. A central core runs 


through the entire six years, designed to bind 


the curriculum to the citizenship-development 
aim. In a sense, this core material has a dual 
aspect. The main feature of it is a correlated 
social studies program of one hour each day 
for each of the six years. Instead of organizing 
it into history and civics and whatnot we are 
attempting to study human relationships in or- 
ganized society. If the teachers are versatile 
enough and ambitious enough and courageous 
enough to do so they present every aspect of 
the matter under consideration with its rela- 
tionship to all those conventionally separated 
fields of polities, economies, sociology, anthro- 
pology, civies, morality and spirituality. They 
try to lead the students to see and understand 
the cause and effect relationships in all human 
activity. Some of these courses we give the 
title “modern problems.” We would probably 
call all of them by the same name if it were 
not for the fact that accrediting agencies (for 
which we have but very little regard) and the 
colleges and universities which will receive our 
students are still thinking in terms of the con- 
ventional. As it is, we retain most of the old 
titles. It is the hope of the administration that 
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the teaching is well enough done so that one 
visiting the class would have to inquire the title 
of the course in order to know what elass he 
was visiting. It isn’t always done that well, 
Our aim is to graduate students who will know 
the whys and wherefores of what is going on in 
human society and possessed of the power of 
independent reason. 

The other aspect of the dual core make-up is a 
parallelling course of six years of vitalized and 
socialized English in which the teachers are en- 
couraged to use as much current literature as 
practicable, to make the latest current knowl- 
edge in every field the matter upon which their 
work in English is built and to stimulate keen 
analytical reasoning. Experience and practice 
can make teachers proficient at such tasks. I’m 
sure there is no other way. We use the Read- 
er’s Digest in the hands of every student in the 
upper grades. We provide some current news 
sheet for every student. Debating has a promi- 
nent place in the English work. The closest 
correlation is encouraged between the social sci- 
ence and English work. 

Although we offer practically all the com- 
monly accepted high-school courses we encour- 
age students to steer clear of courses which are 
likely to have no practical value for them such 
as mathematics and foreign language for those 
not planning careers in professions where they 
will be needed. In so far as possible we at- 
tempt to vitalize every offering by relating it 
intimately to the child’s experiences. We also 
encourage music and the other fine arts which 
are likely to contribute so great an amount to 
later personal happiness and contentment. 
Vocationalized home economies and agriculture 
as well as practical courses in the manual arts 
are prominent in our plan. 

A year ago parents twitted each other over 
their children’s school marks, students cribbed 
and quarreled over them and many a student 
spent hours and hours attempting to achieve 
marks when the time should have been devoted 
to getting an education. The community could 
even develop a feud over who was to be vale- 
dictorian of the high-school graduating class. 
We now have no valedictorians and put on stu- 
dent-centered, socialized commencement pro- 
grams in the place of paying a high-priced 
orator to come upon our platform from which 
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;t is a foregone conclusion that he will not say 
anything worthwhile for fear of the criticism 
of those who might not agree with his con- 
victions. 

In the elementary school there are no report 
cards. At intervals the parents receive per- 
sonal letters from the teachers of their children, 
dealing sympathetically with the child’s prob- 
lems of every kind—praising where praise is 
due and making suggestions where needed. No 
one fails. If a child is held twice in the same 
erade it is beeause he has missed so much time 
that he has not had a fair chance to come in 
contact with the work of the group. In the 
high school the reports carry P (passing) or U 
(unsatisfactory), but they graduate with either 
mark. The only difference will be the willing- 
ness of the colleges to admit them. The “general 
college” of our state university will give any of 
them a trial. The result of all this is that our 
students are seriously striving for an education 
along the line of their interests, without any 
artificial goals being constantly held up before 
them to divert their attention from the worth- 
while. 

The most important report which will follow 
them out of school to the colleges or form the 
basis of recommendation wherever they wish 
to have recommendations made consists of a 
composite of all their teacher’s estimates cover- 
ing matters of character, personality traits, vo- 
cational aptitudes, ete., gathered over the en- 
tire period of their high-school careers. In 
this way their attention is directed primarily 
along the line of good citizenship and person- 
ality development. The reports are all held as 
strictly confidential, but the students have con- 
stant encouragement to improve their habits and 
personalities in the traits eovered by the rating 
sheet, with which all are kept familiar. 


C. E. Haare 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
AURORA, MINN. 


CASE HISTORIES FOR ALL PUPILS 


THE successful teaching of children nowadays 
is based upon three general foundations: (1) 
zood school equipment; (2) scientific methods 
and approaches in handling the subject-matter; 
and (3) proper understanding and appreciation 
of the pupil. There has been a great improve- 
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ment in the first two of these basic elements. 
Present-day schools, even in rural areas, have 
been equipped with the most up-to-date mate- 
rials for instruction purposes. Likewise by 
means of the teacher-training institution and 
as a result of scientific research teachers have 
been given the best along lines of methodology 
and general teaching technique. 

Even in the case of the third foundation, 
that of pupil understanding, there has been 
some progress. The well-trained teacher knows 
enough about child psychology to have a fairly 
adequate idea of what to expect along lines of 
pupil reaction. Yet there is still a large amount 
of bad pedagogy resulting from the failure on 
the part of the teacher to thoroughly study the 
pupil. It is safe to say that most teachers still 
do not completely understand more than 50 per 
cent. of the pupils who come under their super- 
vision. 

These same teachers are prescribing daily 
what this misunderstood pupil shall do—how he 
shall act or react to various types of stimulation 
with little or no knowledge of the possible out- 
comes of those prescriptions. It is the same 
situation as one would have if the physician 
were to lay out a plan for recovery of his 
patient before he first had found out something 
about the nature of the case. 

The teacher should prepare a case history of 
each pupil much the same as a doctor prepares 
his ease study when making his diagnosis. By 
means of the information built up by individual 
pupil analysis the teacher would find herself 
possessed with ample data to understand why 
each child does as he does. The case history 
is no new instrument in teaching. It has been 
used for many years in handling special prob- 
lem pupils. The visiting teacher has used this 
method to work out her recommendations in 
taking care of the special cases coming to her 
attention. But this is not enough simply to 
study special cases. Every pupil is a special 
case and much more can be done with him if 
he is more carefully understood. 

Every teacher should be able to use the case 


‘ history procedure just as the visiting teacher 


has been using it. There are many outlines of 


‘what data one would wish to assemble for case 


histories of all pupils. One such outline is sug- 


gested here: 
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PupiL CASE History CARD 
; Grade ————_; 





Pupils Name 
I. Pupil’s Family: 
Father: Living ————-; Age ————— 
Business ; Schooling 
Interest in education ; Co- 
operation with others ; Mem- 
ber of these organizations ; 
Church membership or preference 
; Regular church goer i 
; Age yrs; 
; Interest in edu- 
Cooperation with 
others ; Member of these or- 
ganizations ; Helps to sup- 
plement family income and how 
; Regular church attendant 
; Church membership or pref- 
erence 


Living 
Schooling 
cation : 


Other 

Members: No. brothers and their ages 
No. sisters and their ages 

Home 

Training: Parents’ interest in children 
Type of home discipline used 

II. Pupil’s Personal Record: 
Age yrs; Birthday 


Mental Record: I. Q. ; Test used 


Physical Record: Height 
should be 
Weight should be 
Goes to bed 


; Height 

; Weight ‘ 
; Sleep: 

P. M.; Gets 
up A. M.; No. Hrs. Sleep 
Diet: Eats for breakfast 
Eats for dinner 

Eats for supper 











Lunches between meals and what 





How much eandy eaten 
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Type of food liked best ; 
Contagion: Has had these contagious diseases 
and at what age: 





, 


Leisure Record: 
Games: Kinds played most —————_—__. 

Kinds of games enjoyed most ———., 
How child plays with others 

Reading: How much reading done —-——., 
Type of stories desired 

Movies: No. shows attended weekly 
Kinds of shows desired . 

Hobbies: Carries out these hobbies (stamp 
collecting, woodwork, hiking, etc.) 





Miscellaneous: Sunday school attendance 





Home responsibilities: Helps regularly 
with 





CONCLUSION 


The data for the above case history could be 
very quickly assembled at the start of each 
year. One home visitation would suffice to 
gather those facts not definitely known. The 
information eontained in the record would give 
the teacher a valuable picture of the pupil’s 
background and make it much more possible to 
form reliable judgments concerning him. If 
thorough understanding of the pupil is essential 
to successful teaching, then teachers must learn 
to assemble this kind of data to assist with that 
better understanding. Any knowledge of the 
pupil’s family relations, parental reactions and 
all phases of his personal record will prove 
invaluable in teaching him. 

W. W. Lupeman 

SOUTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SPRINGFIELD, 8, DAK. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A FIFTH YEAR FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AT MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

ONE hundred years ago, Mary Lyon wrote: 
“The main object of the proposed institution 
will be to prepare young ladies of mature minds 
for active usefulness, especially to become teach- 
ers.” In her day, only a little education suf- 
ficed to install a young woman behind a teach- 
er’s desk. Since then, changing social condi- 


tions and the efforts of state departments of 
education have raised the standards for secon- 
dary school teachers from nothing but the 
ability to secure a position to the point where 
only an eighth of them have less than a college 
education and three tenths have a year or more 
of graduate work.!' In some states and a con- 


1‘*National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers,’’ Vol. VI, ‘‘Summary and Interpretation,’’ 
U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, No. 10, 
p. 46. 
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siderable number of cities, five years of post- 
secondary education are required for entering 
the teaching profession. This is a genuine 
achievement, and yet we are still a great dis- 
tance behind the requirements made of French 
and German secondary school teachers. Many 
conditions are now favorable for another in- 
crease in the standards required of teachers, and 
even though a fifth year of post-secondary edu- 
cation does not become an immediate legal re- 
quirement, it is becoming increasingly true that 
those who wish to teach are likely to find them- 
selves in preferred positions for securing em- 
ployment if they have additional training. 

However, the mere addition of more hours or 
years of requirements is not going to produce 
the best type of teacher. The good teacher has 
three general qualifications to meet—desirable 
personal traits, a generous cultural and aca- 
demic preparation and professional knowledge 
and ability. To get these qualifications, we must 
use both selection and education. A brief de- 
seription of the plan adopted at Mount Holyoke 
for selecting and educating prospective secon- 
dary school teachers may be of interest. 

Now, in spite of all the high-powered research 
work done on the problem of selecting good, 
prospective teachers, we still have no valid and 
reliable way of doing it quickly and easily. 
However, certain desiderata seem obvious: (1) 
ability and interest in the subjects which the 
prospect proposes to teach, (2) health and 
energy, and (3) a complex of personality traits 
which determine social effectiveness. Decisions 
on the first of these are based upon college marks 
and teachers’ opinions. The second question is 
answered in terms of medical examinations and 
Personality traits are by far 
the most difficult to judge. However, three 
sources of information are tapped. First, but 
least important, is the judgment of an appli- 
cant’s college teachers. Second, a study of her 
extracurricular activities and employment record 
We believe that voluntary participa- 
tion in Girl Seout leadership, summer camp 
counseling and social activities of certain types 
on the campus indicates the presence of desir- 
able social interests and aptitudes in any one 
who expects to work with growing adolescents. 


health reeords. 


is made. 
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Third, we ask applicants to do a small amount 
of practise teaching before the fifth year—partly 
for the purpose of satisfying themselves that 
they have aptitudes for and interests in teach- 
ing, and partly to discover whether they have 
personalities which attract and secure coopera- 
tive effort from the pupils. 

Having selected good prospective teachers, the 
next question is: “What kind, or kinds, of edu- 
cation should they have?” Here the feud be- 
tween educationists and subject-matter teachers 
must be touched upon briefly. If the problem is 
left entirely to educationists, the professional 
side is stressed—often too much. If it is left 
entirely to the subject-matter specialist, the stu- 
dent again comes out with an education which is 
usually inadequate for secondary school teach- 
ing. Too frequently, the academic specialist 
ignores the needs of the high schools and over- 
emphasizes his specialty—not only to the loss of 
valuable professional knowledge and skills but 
also to the loss of adequate preparation in sub- 
ject-matter. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the colleges and universities have been 
splitting knowledge into finer fragments. The 
number of courses doubled and often tripled in 
that period. On the contrary, high schools have 
been interested in offering general education and 
consequently have combined subjects as well as 
adding new ones. Consider, for example, the 
status of a prospective teacher who majors in 
zoology. He finds that less than one per cent. 
of high-school pupils actually study that sub- 
ject. Instead, the secondary school typically 
offers biology, a much broader subject than 
zoology. Usually beginning teachers and a large 
proportion of experienced ones teach more than 
one thing. The narrowly specialized student is 
consequently unprepared for the actual work 
awaiting him or her. The only sensible thing to 
do is to combine the attitudes and knowledge 
of the educationists and subject-matter special- 
ists in guiding the student’s preparation for 
teaching. This we propose to do, with the gen- 
eral purpose that each candidate for the degree 
shall be prepared to teach in two fields. 

On the professional side, we believe that every 
good teacher needs a philosophy of education, 
a knowledge of children and finally the profes- 
sional skills and methods necessary to help her 
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pupils translate the subjects which she teaches 
into food for the good life which her philosophy 
of education envisions. As a practical matter 
we can and do meet the certification require- 
ments of most states, but we do not propose to 
meet these perfunctorily. A student must dem- 
onstrate the ability to teach well before being 
granted the degree of master of arts in educa- 
tion. 

In brief, the requirements for the degree are 
that the candidate must do a year of work be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree and secure an ade- 
quate preparation for teaching in two fields. 
The adequacy of this preparation is assured by 
(1) an examination covering her preparation, 
(2) the recommendations of the two academic 
departments concerned and of the Education 


HEIDELBERG, SPINOZA AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

In connection with the forthcoming celebra- 
tion of the 550th anniversary of the University 
of Heidelberg, it is of interest to note that the 
date for this, namely June 27-30, has been sig- 
June 30 is the anniversary 
of that series of events in 1933, now known 
familiarly as the “clean up,” which established 
the full rigour of the new régime in Germany. 
Any visitor to Heidelberg at that date will there- 
fore be able to celebrate both events. 

An event of a different kind may be remem- 
bered on February 16, which is the anniversary 
of an important historie gesture by the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. On February 16, 1673, a 
letter was sent from Heidelberg to the philoso- 
pher Spinoza inviting him to oceupy a chair as 
“Ordinarius” in that university. This appears 
to have been the first occasion on which a uni- 
versity called to a professorship one who was 
known not to profess its prevailing religion. 
The opinions of Spinoza were at that date 
widely known. The relevant parts of the letter 
of invitation may be translated as follows: 


nificantly chosen. 


To the Very Acute and Renowned Philosopher, 
Benedict de Spinoza 
Most renowned Sir, 
His Serene Highness the Elector Palatine, my 
most Gracious Master, has commanded me to write 
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Department, and (3) the preparation of a thesis 
under the direction of the department of edy- 
cation. 

Each candidate accepted will be treated as a 
special case and a program will be prepared 
for her which will fill up and round out her 
teaching fields as well as develop her profes- 
sionally. The demand for teachers no longer 
justifies mass production methods. Instead we 
propose to emphasize (1) the selection of indi- 
viduals of high quality, (2) a broad yet thor- 
ough education, and (3) the ability to partici- 
pate intelligently in the education of boys and 
girls. 

Stuart M. SrTokg, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


to you, who are yet unknown to me, but most highly 
commended to His Serene Highness the Prince, and 
to ask you whether you are willing to accept an 
Ordinary Professorship of Philosophy in his Illus- 
trious University. . . . You will not find anywhere 
a Prince more favorable to distinguished geniuses, 
among whom he reckons you. You will have the 
utmost freedom of philosophizing, which he be- 
lieves you will not misuse to disturb the publicly 
established Religion. 


There follow a few compliments and direc- 
tions and the letter ends: 


I will add only this, that if you come here, you 
will live pleasantly a life worthy of a Philosopher. 
So Farewell and Hail to you, most honoured Sir, 

From your most devoted, 

J. Louis FAsRITIUsS, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, 
Heidelberg, 16 February 1673. 


It is just ten years since the definitive edition 
of the works of Spinoza was published by the 
University of Heidelberg. Had Spinoza himself 
been living to-day, it would be quite impossible 
for him to occupy a position at Heidelberg. 
That university has dismissed or forced into 
retirement more than forty-five of its staff on 
the ground either of their opinions or of their 
Jewish descent. Spinoza would have come un- 
der the ban on both these counts. Nevertheless, 
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Heidelberg is deeply indebted to men who have 
had a similar history to Spinoza. Emil Lask, a 
thinker of Jewish origin, was perhaps the most 
important philosopher that Heidelberg has pro- 
dueed for half a century. He was, moreover, 
the only member of the Philosophical Faculty of 
Heidelberg who fell in the War. Yet it was in 
the very building where Lask had held his semi- 
nars that there appeared in 1933 the well-known 
notice of the Deutsche Studentenschaft: Wenn 
der Jude Deutsch schreibt liigt er. (“When a 
Jew writes the German language, he is lying.’’) 
No member of the faculty protested. 

On the facade of one of the great university 
edifices at Heidelberg—built largely by the help 
of benefactors of Jewish origin—there stands 
the inscription DEM LEBENDIGEN Geist (To the 
Living Spirit). The new régime does not ap- 
prove this formula and the discussion still rages 
as to whether it should not be changed to Dem 
DEUTSCHEN GEIST! 

It is an indication of the atmosphere in which 
teaching is now carried on in Germany that the 
distinguished physicist, Philipp Lenard of 
Heidelberg, has just issued the first of the four 
volumes of his great treatise on physics with the 
title “Deutsehe Physik.” It bears a dedication 
to Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior, “dem 
Forderer grosser Forschung im Dritten Reich”! 
and the opening sentences of the preface may be 
translated thus: 

“German Physies?’ one asks. I might rather 
have said Aryan Physies or the Physics of the 
Nordie Species of Man (der nordisch gearteten 
Menschen), the Physies of those who have 
fathomed the depths of Reality, seekers after 
Truth, the Physies of the very founders of Sci- 
ence. But I shall be answered ‘Science is and 
remains international.’ It is false. Science, like 
every other human product, is racial and condi- 
tioned by blood.” 

In connection with these changes in the at- 
mosphere of the German universities, it may be 
recalled that one of the founders of modern sci- 
ence, the first to adumbrate the doctrine of the 
conservation of matter, a philosophical prede- 
cessor of Spinoza, the great liberal Cardinal 
Nicolaus Cusanus, was a student at Heidelberg 
and wrote the famous “De pace fidei.” It is 
sometimes said that Germany has returned to 
the Middle Ages. Would that she had returned 
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to the Middle Ages as represented by the Car- 
dinal who is perhaps the greatest of the children 
of the University of Heidelberg. The Heidel- 
berg Academy is or was in the course of pub- 
lishing the works of Cusanus. This has not pre- 
vented the authorities at Heidelberg from acting 
in a spirit utterly opposed to that of Cusanus, 
and unseemly incidents, prompted by dem 
deutschen Geist, are occurring even in connec- 
tion with the issue of the works of Heidelberg’s 
illustrious son.—A correspondent of Nature. 


THE LITTLE RED RIDER 


THE District of Columbia Appropriation Bill, 
passed by Congress in June, 1935, and provid- 
ing funds for the District of Columbia, inelud- 
ing the expenses of the public schools, contained 
the following rider: 


Hereafter no part of any appropriation for the 
public schools shall be available for the payment 
of the salary of any person teaching or advocating 
communism. 


Immediately the corporation counsel of the 
District of Columbia, who corresponds to the 
attorney-general in most of the states, was asked 
for an interpretation of this rider. The cor- 
poration counsel rendered an opinion that the 
rider prohibited the advocacy of communism in 
the schoolroom, but did not prevent teaching the 
facts about communism. 

Following the corporation counsel’s opinion, 
the comptroller-general of the United States, 
who OK’s the pay checks of government em- 
ployees, including employees of the public 
schools, issued an order interpreted to mean that 
communism could not even be discussed by 
school employees—in school or out. Before re- 
ceiving their salaries, teachers in the District of 
Columbia must sign a statement that they have 
not violated this edict. This action was taken 
in spite of the fact that no teacher has been 
found in the District of Columbia who wishes 
to substitute communism for the American form 
of government, and should not be interpreted as 
a needed step to prevent teachers from indoe- 
trinating their pupils in the principles of com- 
munism. All the District of Columbia teachers 
subseribe to the following resolution adopted by 
their national professional organization at the 
last convention: 
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The National Education Association believes 
that the fundamental principles of American de- 
mocracy are the best ever so far devised by the 
mind of man to govern a free people, and pledges 
itself so to teach the youth of this land. 


The teachers have protested the insinuation 
of “the little red rider” against their loyalty and 
the District of Columbia Education Association 
is leading an effort to secure the repeal of this 
clause in the District Appropriation Bill. 

Congressman Fred J. Sisson, of New York, 
has introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. 11375, providing for its repeal. 
This bill has many supporters in Congress— 
enough perhaps to guarantee the passage of the 
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bill provided it goes to a vote. There is a little 
group in the House of Representatives which jg 
determined to block H.R. 11375 and plans ap 
extended filibuster when it comes to the floor. 
Because of this opposition, the National Edy. 
eation Association joins the District of Colun. 
bia Education Association in an appeal to schoo] 
people and interested citizens everywhere to 
write their Congressmen asking them to vote 
for H.R. 11375 and to do everything they can 
to secure the repeal of “the little red rider.” If 
you are willing to help crush this first effort the 
national government has ever made to impose a 
censorship on education, write your Congress. 
man to-day.—National Education Association, 


REPORTS 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM ME- 
MORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 

THE twelfth annual series of fellowship 
awards, amounting to $115,000, made by the 
trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation to sixty American scholars, 
composers of music, poets, writers of fiction, 
playwrights and artists, to enable them to carry 
on research and creative work in this country 
and abroad, has been announced. 

Established in the year 1925 by former United 
States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim as 
a memorial to a son, the foundation since that 
date has granted more than $1,400,000 to assist 
American writers, composers and 
artists to carry on their work in the United 
States and abroad. The fellowships are awarded 
without distinction of race, color or creed. Men 
and women, married or unmarried, are eligible 
on equal terms. The periods for which they are 
granted vary with the necessities of the work 
which fellows have in hand, and the fellowships 
are tenable under the freest possible conditions. 
Fellows may go to any part of the world where 
their work can best be done. Thirty-eight fel- 
lows, appointed this year, will carry on their 
work abroad, sixteen in the United States and 
six will work abroad as well as in the United 
States. The stipends are normally $2,000 a 
year, but are adjusted according to the needs of 
each fellow. 

The capital fund of the foundation is wholly 
the gift of Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, who 


scholars, 


announced that their purpose in making the 
endowment was 


to add to the educational, literary, artistic and 
scientific power of this country, and also to provide 
for the cause of better international understanding. 
Our thought was that the income of the fund de- 
voted to these purposes should be used to provide 
opportunities for both men and women to carry on 
advanced study in any field of knowledge, or in any 
of the fine arts, including music; and that syste- 
matic arrangements should be made to assure these 
opportunities under the freest possible conditions, 
and to make available for the public benefit the 
results of such studies. ... 


The trustees of the foundation, in addition to 
the founders, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, are 
Messrs. Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, 
Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus and Charles 
Karl. 

The Committee of Selection for 1936 con- 
sisted of President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College, chairman; Dean Guy Stanton 
Ford, of the University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Florence R. Sabin, of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research; Professor Carl O. Sauer, 
of the University of California, and Professor 
Edwin Bidwell Wilson, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health. 

In making its selections of artists the commit- 
tee was advised by Messrs. Gifford Beal, James 
Earle Fraser, Rockwell Kent and Eugene 
Speicher. Thomas Whitney Surette, of Con- 
cord, Mass., was the chief adviser for music; and 
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ttle scholars who are members of the Advisory 
Ig Board assisted in the decisions made on appli- 
an cations coming within their special fields of 
or. : work. 

lu. The range of the fellowships is as broad as 
» all scholarship and all the arts. The list of fel- 
01 | lows now announced contains the names of 
to thirty-nine scholars, eight artists, one composer 
te © of musie, five poets, two novelists, three play- 
“ wrights and other creative workers. Four 
i women were awarded fellowships. The scholars 
ae appointed will carry on research in medicine, 
‘ e plant and animal physiology, classical archeol- 
. ogy, English, American and French literature, 


i cultural history, physics, chemistry, mathemat- 
ies, anthropology, folk music and many other 
re fields. 

More than nine hundred applications were 
received this year. The applicants selected were 
judged by the committee of selection and their 
advisers to be the best and most promising. A 
list of the fellows chosen for the year 1936-37 
and of their projects follows: 











Dr. Ltoyp R. Watson, of Alfred University, New 
York, has been granted funds to enable him to 
carry on research toward developing a new and 
improved race of honey-bees. 


Three playwrights are on this year’s list of 


fellows: 


LeoroLD ATLAS, author of ‘‘ Wednesday’s Child,’’ 
which was produced at the Longacre Theater, 
New York City, in 1934, and of other plays 
produced by the late Professor George Pierce 
Baker’s ‘47 Workshop.’’ 

ALBERT BEIN, author of ‘‘Let Freedom Ring,’’ 
which was produced at the Broadhurst Theater, 
New York City, in 1935, of ‘‘ Little Ol’ Boy,’’ 
produced at the Playhouse, New York, in 1933; 
of ‘‘The Heavenly Express,’’ produced by Jas- 
per Deeter at the Hedgerow Theater, Moylan, 
Pa., in 1931. Mr. Bein is also the author of a 
novel, ‘* Love in Chieago,’’ published in 1928; 
and of an autobiographical story, ‘‘ Youth in 
Hell,’’ published in 1928, 

RoBerT TURNEY, author of a play entitled ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of Atreus,’’ which is scheduled for New 
York production next season, and of poems and 
stories, 

DonaLp CuLross Prattie of Glenview, IIl., will 

write the story of the rise in the wilderness of 

an idealistie American community, based on 
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Robert Owen’s New Harmony experiment, and 
its fall. 

GLANVILLE SMITH of Cold Spring, Minn., whose 
travel and descriptive articles and essays have 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly and in the 
National Geographic Magazine, proposes to go 
to the West Indies and there to write a book 
designed to be a history of the development of 
the Islands’ character. 


Five poets, two of whom are now postoffice 
and shop clerks, have been granted fellowships 
on the basis of work, judged to be distinguished 
and promising, which they have already pro- 
duced. Their names, with the lists of their 
books, are: 


Epwarp Doro, of Phoenix, Arizona; author of 
‘*Alms for Oblivion’’ and ‘‘The Boar and 
Shibboleth. ’’ 

KENNETH FeEarING, of New York; author of 
‘* Angel Arms’’ and ‘‘ Poems.’’ 

Jacop Hauser, of Brooklyn; author of ‘‘ Dark 
Metropolis’’ and ‘‘ Diversity of Darkness.’’ 
KENNETH PATCHEN, of New York; author of 
‘*Before the Brave,’’ recently published, and 

of verse published in Harper’s Magazine. 

Isipor SCHNEIDER, of New York; author of 
‘*Temptation of Anthony and Other Poems,’’ 
‘“Comrade Mister’’ and of two novels. This is 
the second Guggenheim fellowship granted to 
Mr. Schneider. 

Miss ZorA NEALE Hurston, author of ‘‘Jonah’s 
Gourd Vine’’ and ‘‘Mules and Men,’’ and of 
many articles and short stories, with Negro 
subject-matter, will go to the West Indies to 
gather material for books on authentic Negro 
folk-life and in particular to make a study of 
magic practices among the Negroes there. 


Two novelists were appointed to fellowships 
to give them leisure for their writing during the 
year 1936-37 : 


JAMES T. FARRELL, author of ‘‘ Young Lonigan,’’ 
‘*Gas House McGinty,’’ ‘‘The Young Manhood 
of Studs Lonigan,’’ ‘‘Calico Shoes and Other 
Stories,’’ ‘‘Judgment Day,’’ and ‘‘ Guillotine 
Party and Other Stories.’’ 

Miss JOSEPHINE HERBST, author of ‘‘ Nothing is 
Sacred,’’ ‘‘Money for Love,’’ ‘‘Pity is Not 
Enough,’’ and ‘‘ The Executioner Waits.’’ 

Miss CATHERINE K. Bauer, of Washington, D. C., 
who is a consultant to various federal housing 
and planning agencies, will make a study of 
recent developments in housing and city and 
regional planning in Europe. 
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Ten historians obtained fellowships to assist 
them in writing the works indicated following 
their names: 


Dr. ERNEST STAPLES OsGooD, assistant professor 
of history in the University of Minnesota: To 
prepare a book on Montana, as a study of the 
evolution of a typical far western state. 

Dr. Leo GERSHOY, associate professor of history in 
Long Island University, Brooklyn: To make a 
reinterpretation of the theories and policies of 
eighteenth century ‘‘ Enlightened Despotism’’ 
as a stage in European history. 

Dr. DoNALD MALCOLM GREER, of Milton, Mass.: 
To prepare a biography of Paul Barras, one 
of the leading figures of the French Revolution. 

Dr. Sau K. PapDOveERr, research associate in history 
in the University of California: To write a life 
of Louis XVI of France as a symbol of a declin- 
ing civilization. 

Dr. GARRETT MATTINGLY, assistant professor of 
English literature, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn: To write a book on the life and times 
of Catherine of Aragon with especial reference 
to her influence on English foreign policy, on 
the development of English Humanism and on 
the course of the English reformation under 
Henry VIII. 

Dr. ARTHUR E. Curisty, of Columbia University, 
has been granted further funds to enable him 
to complete, by the addition of bibliographical 
material, a book which will be in the main a 
survey of the consequences primarily for West- 
ern Europe of the process by which the world 
has become Europeanized, based on the lectures 
and notes of the late Professor William R. 
Shepherd. 

Dr. Perry G. E. MILuER, instructor in the depart- 
ment of history and literature of Harvard 
University: To prepare an intellectual history 
of New England to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Dr. Irvina A. LEONARD, assistant professor of 
Spanish in the University of California: To 
make researches into the cultural and intellec- 
tual history of Colonial Spanish America, in 
particular a study of its book trade during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

CHARLES F.. Epson, Jr., of the American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens, Greece: To write a 
history of ancient Macedonia. 

Dr. THoMAS A. BrabDy, assistant professor of his- 
tory in the University of Missouri: To make a 
study, chiefly in Italy, Greece and Egypt, of the 
sculptured and figured monuments relating to 
the cult of the Egyptian gods in Hellenistic and 
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Roman periods; also to make studies of the 
remains of temples of these deities which haye 
been excavated in Italy and the Aegean area, 


In the field of American literature, two fel. 
lowships have been granted to assist studies of 
the work of Henry James, as follows: 


Dr. LEON EDEL, who is now assistant foreign nevys 
editor of the Havas News Agency in New York, 
will prepare an edition of the unpublished plays 
of Henry James. 

Dr. Morris Roperts, author of ‘‘ Henry James’s 
Literary Criticism,’’ proposes a revaluation of 
Henry James’s novels and a study of their lit- 
erary relations. 

GRANVILLE Hicks, author of ‘‘The Great Tradi- 
tion: An Interpretation of American Literature 
Since the Civil War,’’ and other works, will 
write an interpretation of English literature 
since 1890, with particular reference to the in- 
fluence of social changes upon literature and the 

influence of literature upon social changes. 

Dr. JOHN W. SparGo, associate professor of En- 
glish at Northwestern University, will make 
studies of English, legal, historical and literary 
materials of the later Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 


Other studies in the field of English literature 
will be undertaken by the following: 


JOHN BAKELESS, journalist of New York City: The 
preparation of a work on Christopher Marlowe 
designed to provide the most complete account 
possible of his life, his work and of the work 
of scholars and writers who have dealt with 
him. 

Dr. DoNALD A. STAUFFER, assistant professor of 
English in Princeton University: The gathering 
of materials for a history of English biography 
and autobiography in the eighteenth century. 

DONALD GODDARD WING, assistant reference libra- 
rian, Yale University Library: The preparation 
of a short-title list, with locations, of all books 
published in Great Britain or in English from 
1641-1700. Dr. Wing’s work is to be a con- 
tinuation of Pollard and Redgrave’s ‘‘Short 
Title Catalogue, 1475-1640.’’ 


Two fellows will work in the field of French 
literature, as follows: 


Dr. PIERRE ROBERT VIGNERON, associate professor 
of French literature in the University of Chi- 
cago: A psychological and critical study of 
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Stendhal’s life and works from his return to 
France in 1821 to his departure for Italy in 
1830, with special reference to his personal and 
literary relationships with England and Italy, 
his activities in the Romantie movement, and his 
analysis of French society and manners during 
the Restoration period. 

Dr. JEAN Pavut Misr4HI, tutor in Brooklyn Col- 
lege and research assistant in the Romance 
Language Department of Columbia University: 
A critical edition of Chrétien de Troyes’ ‘‘ Erec 
et Enide,’’ comprising literary and linguistic 
studies as introduction, texts and variants, 
textual notes and glossary. 

Dr. LENNox A. MILLS, assistant professor of po- 
litical science in the University of Minnesota, 
will make a comparative study of the post-war 
political, governmental and economic situation 
in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements and 
Malay States, with comparisons and contrasts 
drawn from the Philippines and Java. 


Fellowships granted for research in problems 
of economies include: 


Dr. LELAND HAMILTON JENKS, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology in Wellesley College: 
Studies of the migration of British capital from 
1875 to 1914; a continuation of his earlier 
studies. 

Dr. ALEXANDER N,. Sack, professor of law in New 
York University: The preparation of a work on 
the taxation of international and interstate 
business in its legal aspects, with special refer- 
ence to Anglo-American conditions. 

Dr. ABRAM L, Harris, associate professor of eco- 
nomics in Howard University: Renewal of 
studies of certain aspects of the economic sys- 
tems of Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen. 


Two brothers, Clifford and Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, were awarded fellowships, the former as a 
sociologist, the latter as a musician: 


Dr. CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, who is a professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, will 
make an investigation in Germany and Austria 
of the cultural status of women and of clinical 
and psycho-analytic methods in relation to 
marital adjustments. 

‘ALPH KIRKPATRICK, a harpsichordist, of New 
York City, will go abroad to make a study of 
source material for the interpretation of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century chamber music. 


Two other musicians were reappointed : 
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DANTE Fr0RILLO, of New York City, for creative 
work in musical composition. 

Dr. GEORGE HERZOG, assistant professor of anthro- 
pology in Yale University: The writing of a 
book on folk music. 


Eight artists were awarded fellowships to give 
them leisure for their creative work, to be car- 
ried on in the United States and abroad. The 
painters are: 


Peter BLUME, of Gaylordsville, Conn. Mr. Blume’s 
painting, ‘‘South of Scranton,’’ was awarded 
first prize at the Carnegie International Exhibi- 
tion in Pittsburgh in 1934. This is his second 
Guggenheim fellowship. 

Aaron Bowron, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Bohrod will 
work in the United States and in Mexico dur- 
ing his fellowship year. 

Jon CorsBino, of New York City. Mr. Corbino’s 
paintings and works of sculpture have been 
exhibited extensively. 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, of Rye, New York. Mr. 
Mangravite is a teacher of art at the Ethical 
Culture School in New York City. 

Miss Doris RosENTHAL, of Silvermine, Conn. Miss 
Rosenthal is a teacher of art in the New York 
public school system. This is her second Gug- 
genheim fellowship. 

Harry STERNBERG, of New York City, has been 
granted a fellowship to enable him to make 
etchings and lithographs of the principal Amer- 
ican industries and agricultural occupations. 


Two sculptors received reappointments: 


ANTONIO SALEMME, of New York City. Mr. 
Salemme is represented in the permanent col- 
lections of the Newark Museum and of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 

CaRL WALTERS, of Woodstock, N. Y. Mr. Walters 
will continue to do creative work in ceramics 
during his second fellowship year. He is rep- 
resented in the permanent collections of the 
Metropolitan and Whitney Museums, etc. 


For research in mathematics and the history 
of mathematics, the following fellowships were 
awarded: 


Dr. MARSHALL H. Stone, associate professor of 
mathematics in Harvard University: Research 
in the field of the theory of linear representa- 
tion of abstract space. Dr. Stone is a son of 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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Dr. SoLomon Ganbz, of New York: Studies of 
early Arabic algebra, especially its connection 
with ancient Greek, Babylonian and Egyptian 
mathematics and its influence upon Medieval 
European mathematics. Dr. Gandz is one of the 
editors of Jsts. 


For work in the field of physical chemistry: 


Dr. GEorGE W. WHELAND, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, will go to Europe to con- 
tinue his quantum mechanical investigations 
into the structure of organic molecules. 


For work in psychology: 


Dr. DonaLD McLEAN Purpy, assistant professor 
of psychology in the University of Maine, will 
make a study of European functional psychol- 
ogy. 


For work in the biological sciences, the fol- 
lowing fellowships were awarded: 


Dr. JAMES T. CULBERTSON, instructor in bacteriol- 
ogy in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University: A study of immunity 
against parasitic diseases, to be carried on at 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. 

Dr. MICHAEL HEIDELBERGER, associate professor of 
biological chemistry in Columbia University and 
chemist to the Medical Service of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York: Studies of the 
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mechanism of immune reactions. This ig the 
second grant made to Dr. Heidelberger. 

Dr. Morris Moore, of the Barnard Free Skin ang 
Cancer Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.: A comparative 
study of the life-cycles of certain diseaso. 
producing fungi of North and South America, 
Dr. Moore is now in Brazil on a Guggenheim 
fellowship. 

Dr. Haroup F. BLUM, assistant professor of physi- 
ology in the University of California: The 
writing of a monograph on biological photo. 
sensitization. 

Dr. PERRY WILLIAM WILSON, assistant professor of 
bacteriology and chemistry in the University of 
Wisconsin: Research into the problem of the 
fixation of nitrogen by bacteria. 

Dr. GEorGE W. D. HAMLETT, of the U. S. Biologi- 
eal Survey: A study of the embryology and 
reproductive cycles of certain South American 
mammals. 


The average age of the fellows appointed for 
1936-37 is thirty-five years. Thirty of them are 
members of the staffs of educational institu- 
tions; thirty are free-lance scholars and artists. 
There are three appointments from the faculties 
of each of the following-named universities: 
Columbia University, the University of Minne- 
sota and the University of California; two from 
each of the following: Long Island University, 
Harvard University, New York University, Yale 
University. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PORTLAND CONVENTION 


OpTIMISTIC and constructive themes dominate 
the program prepared by President Agnes 
Samuelson for the seventy-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
to be held in Portland, Oregon, from June 28 
to July 2, 1936. The general theme, “Education 
Moving Forward,” will be sounded in the key- 
note speech of President Bruce Baxter, Willa- 
mette University, Salem, Oregon, at the vesper 
services which will open the program on Sun- 
day afternoon in the Portland Civie Auditorium. 
President Baxter’s subject is “Strengthening 
Our Hands for the Great Work.” 

Eight general session programs, three of 
which will be subdivided into sectional discus- 
sions of topics appropriate to the general theme 


of the convention, include outstanding speakers 
in the field of education and other fields of 
American life. 

“Gaining a New Perspective” will be the topic 
of the first general session, over which Past- 
President Henry Lester Smith will preside. 
This session features the presidential address by 
Dr. Samuelson on the subject, “Why We Have 
Come.” Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
will suggest a chart for the future policies of 
the profession. In order that delegates may 
make the most of this convention as an intensive 
study in educational improvement and also as a 
feature of a pleasing vacation in western play- 
grounds, this first session includes such topics 
as “What You Should See Here,” by Frank B. 
Reilly, an attorney of Portland; “Why We 
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Are Glad to be Here,” by Mary C. Ralls, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Secretary Willard E. Givens will close the 
session with suggestions on ways in which dele- 
vates may obtain the greatest enjoyment out of 
the convention. 

The problems of integrating education and 
democracy will receive the attention of delegates 
at the second general session. “This is doubtless 
the greatest issue of the present crisis,” says 
President Agnes Samuelson. “If democracy de- 
pends upon popular education and a literate 
citizenry for its very existence, then democracy 
must move faster in the direction of equaliza- 
tion, adult education, and the removal of il- 
literacy.” U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker and Past-President A. J. 
Stoddard, of the Department of Superinten- 
dence and chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission, will be the principal speakers on 
this subject. 

A third general session will find the teachers 
engaged in three symposiums on the general 
topic, “Building a Stronger Foundation.” <A 
series of speakers will point out needed activi- 
ties in implementing the Children’s Charter— 
for the home, for the school, for the church and 
for the community. Addresses in this section 
of the symposium inelude A. L. Threlkeld, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence; 
Effie I. Raitt, president of the American Home 
Economies Association; Norman F. Coleman, 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, and Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

The second symposium on this topic will fea- 
ture the problems of educational equality—for 
children in rural areas, for children with special 
needs, for children of all races. Speakers in- 
clude Past-President Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Anna Swenson, director of high-school 
teacher training, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Minnesota, and Howard A. Dawson, di- 
rector of rural service of the headquarters staff 
of the National Edueation Association. 

The third section of this session will be de- 
voted to sueh problems of teacher welfare as 
tenure, retirement, academic freedom, equal 
opportunity in the profession and adequate 
compensation. These topics will be discussed in 
fifteen-minute addresses by Donald DuShane, 
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chairman of the Committee on Tenure of the 
National Education Association; M. Emma 
Brookes, chairman of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Retirement; Emily Tarbell, chairman 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers; Gertrude 
Mallory, chairman of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity, and M. J. Clark, 
president of the Nevada Education Association. 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Colorado, will summarize 
the points made on this symposium. 

The fourth general session will be devoted 
wholly to problems concerning American youth. 
In the solution of this problem, President 
Samuelson says, “We are seeking not the answer 
of the Fascist, or the Communist, nor of the So- 
cialist as exemplified in European experiments, 
but the answer of Democracy.” Special empha- 
sis in this program will be placed upon the needs 
of youth out of school. 

The fifth general session will find the con- 
ventioners again divided into three sections, 
engaging in a symposium on the general subject 
of “Improving the Program.” One section will 
devote itself to the discussion of the uses of new 
tools which have educational implications, such 
as the movies, the radio and children’s literature. 
A second symposium will emphasize the needs 
of the elementary educational levels. The new 
needs in elementary education and the help 
offered in the solution of these needs by recent 
research will be the high spot of this program. 
Secondary education will engage the attention 
of teachers in a third discussion which will be 
conducted in the forum style. 

In tribute to Oregon and the Northwest as the 
last American frontier, the sixth general session 
will be devoted to the general subject of “Con- 
quering New Frontiers.” Attention will be 
given both to the advancement of the physical 
sciences and to the progress of the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind. Among the speakers is Rev- 
erend Ralph W. Sockman, well-known pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York City. This program will 
include an announcement of the Tokyo Confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

The seventh general session will be organized 
in three sections devoted to the topics of safety 
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education, the utilization of lay cooperation and 
the broadening of community horizons. The 
new developments of safety education, the inter- 
est on the part of other agencies, and the co- 
operation of the community in educative proj- 
ects which extend beyond classroom walls will 
be ineluded. Broadening community horizons 
will focus the attention of teachers upon the 
Oxford conference and the problems of the 
Far East. 

The final session of the convention on Thurs- 
day night will be devoted to the “Evaluation of 
National Issues” and is expected to bring the 
convention to a dramatic close. In keeping with 
the nation-wide attention which will be centered 
upon the political platforms immediately after 
the adjournment of the national political con- 
ventions, representatives of the major parties 
will present and speak for the platforms 
adopted. 

Three business sessions of the representative 
assembly will be held at the convention. The 
first business session will be devoted to the prob- 
lems of reorganization begun at Denver last 
summer. Cornelia S. Adair, principal of the 
Franklin School, Richmond, Virginia, will give 


a report of the Committee on By-laws and 
Rules; Reuben T. Shaw, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, will report on amending the char- 


ter; KE. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Texas, will make the report 
of the Committee of Seven on Reorganization 
of the National Education Association. 

The second business session of the convention 
will hear reports of the Committee on Social- 
Economic Goals, the Legislative Commission and 
the Committees on Tenure, Academie Freedom, 
Equal Opportunity, Higher Education and the 
Horace Mann Centennial Celebration. The 
third business session will hear reports of the 
Retirement Committee, the Educational Policies 
Commission, Necrology and Resolutions Com- 
mittees. 

The Portland convention has been planned 
after the manner of a summer session in educa- 
tion in which emphasis will be placed upon the 
current and most pressing problems of the pro- 
fession and the schools. “These are not all the 
problems that have to do with the forward 
march of education,’ says Miss Samuelson, 
“but they are some of the important ones. It 
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will strengthen our hands for the good work of 
doing our part to help solve them if we devote 
the intensive study to them that is possible under 
the program outlined for the Portland meeting.” 
The Portland Civic Auditorium is convenient 
to the more important hotels of the city. The 
auditorium contains an exhibition hall, which 
will as usual house the commercial exhibits and 
provide space for the registration of delegates, 
As this program summary is written, forty 
states have already arranged for hotel headquar- 
ters. Local committees of Portland and Oregon 
have plans which assure conventioners of a 
pleasant visit. The summer sessions of univer- 
sities within short travel distance of Portland 
will offer courses with which the professional 
convention study may be supplemented. The 
summer excursion transportation rates are lower 
than the usual special convention rates. These 
have generous limits in the matter of time allow- 
ance, stopover privileges and diversified routes. 
Thousands of teachers will travel to the conven- 
tion city by automobile so that they may have 
ready transportation for visiting the scores of 
western playgrounds to which some of the 
world’s finest highways lead. B.F. 
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ADAMS, A. ELwoop. The Use of Libraries in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. No. 8 in Southern 
California Education Monographs. Pp. x +105. 
University of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles. 

Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore ; One 
Hundred and Sixth Annual Report; Scholastic 
Year Ending June 30, 1935. Pp. 175.  Illus- 
trated. The Board. 

BUNKER, FRANK F. The Junior High School Move- 
ment—Its Beginnings., Pp. 450. W. F. Roberts, 
Washington, D. C. $2.50. 

CoyLe, LIuLIAN S. and WALTER P. Evans. Our 
American Heritage: An Activities-Program Teat 
in American History for Junior High Schools. 
Pp. 735. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill. $1.80. 

Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. 
Pp. 273. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

HALTER, HELEN. Society in Action. Pp. x +336. 
Illustrated. Inor Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Hay, W. T. Through My Telescope: Astronomy 
for All. Pp. xiiit+128. 7 plates. 17 figures. 
Dutton. $1.50. 

HustTeD, WILLIAM H. Bott: The Story of a School- 
master. (A biography of the late Mather A. 
Abbott, head master of Lawrenceville School.) 
Pp. 318. Illustrated. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 

KisrE, Peart. The Library of Pico della Miran- 
bye Pp. 344. Columbia University Press. 
4.00. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Kerry. Issued four times a year, 
$3.00. 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston (Presidential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Association by Robert L, Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Professions: Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(Buttetin, March, 1936). $1.50. 

College Music by Ranpatt Toompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single 
copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprrck Larson and Arcure M. Parmer. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Arcute M. Patmer and Grace Hotton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

The Alumni Go to College. Rutn E. Anverson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 


copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
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France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 
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